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Seven years have passed since the Spanish 
Handbook made us acquainted with Mr. Ford’s 
visit to the .convent of Yuste, where Charles V. 
breathed his last. Previously no Englishman of 
any note—Lord John Russell, we believe, rege os 

metrated into that remote retreat, which 
certainly no one had described, Now that Spain 


is replaced in the Anglo-Saxon travelling map, a 


change has come over the spirit of the scene ;— 
this secluded spot, so beautiful in itself and so 
rich in associations, forms a popular point to our 
pilgrims, and the solitude of the cell ceases when 
the long vacation begins. In welcoming again to 
our pages one of these more recent tourists—the 
accomplished annalist of the Artists of Spain—we 
rejoice to see such good use made of the precious 
boons of leisure and fortune, and trust that the 
new member for Perthshire will not forswear type 
in disgust of bales of blue books, but continue from 
time to time to entertain and instruct us with 
tomes like this. ; 

It is not unlikely that, in the choice of his pres- 
ent subject, Mr. Stirling was influenced by the 
feeling that it would be peculiarly becoming in 
a Spanish student born north of the Tweed, to 
make the amende honorable to history, by refuting 


some errors to which two of his countrymen 
had. given currency nearly a century ago. We 
cheerfully admit the merits of the Rubertson 


school, the first to cut down the folio Rapin, pha- 
lanx into reasonable proportions. They deserve 
lasting gratitude as the pioneers who made history 
accessible ; and if they sacrificed too much to style, 
it was the French fashion of the day, when au- 
thors, relying more on rhetoric than research, 
trusted to mask the shallowness of the stream, by 
the sparkle that danced on a clear surface ; and 

aceful writing—the secret of pleasant reading— 
ves indeed cover a multitude of sins. History 
thus made easy, and speaking the language of bon 
ton, was sufficient for our forefathers, who, pro- 
vided general outlines were drawn with a free 
hand, neither cared for correctness in particulars, 
nor were displeased with touching incidents, in- 
_vented by ingenious gentlemen, either contemners 
of o~ — or too indolent to wor for om, - 
who, like contemporary geographers, ‘ placed ele- 
phants instead of towns” in the open downs of 
guess-work description. No Niebuhr had then 
arisen to separate truth from fable, to fix precision 
of detail, and furnish a model to modern investiga- 
tion and accuracy. ‘‘ Oh! read me not history,” 
exclaimed Sir Robert Walpole, ** for that I know to 
be false’”’—and_ no writer of it ever wag satisfied 
with more imperfect sources of information than 
Dr. Robertson, who, according to Walpole’s son, 
‘* took everything on trust; and when he com- 
piled his Charles V.—{the bulky biography of a 
great Emperor of Germany and King of Custile]— 


was in utter ignorance of German and Spanish 
historians.”’ cited, indeed, says Mr. Stirling, 
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‘the respectable names of Sandoval, Vera, and 
De Thou, but seems chiefly to have relied upoh 
Leti, one of the most lively and least trustworthy 
of the historians of his time.”” This Italian—like 
M. Thiers, Lamartine, and Co., of our day—was'a 
ploring, gossiping, historical-romancer. His folir 

uos, published at Amsterdam, a. p. 1700, were 
much read at the time, but are now forgotten and 
rare. Dr. Robertson was followed by Dr. Watsiin, 
his ape. The dull Aberdeen professor ‘just re- 
echoed the elegant principal’s blunders in his 
Philip II.—a production at once clumsy and flim- 
sy, that will shortly receive @ due quietus in the 
great work on which Mr. Prescott has long been 


= 
hen these misstatements were first pointed out 
in the Handbook, reference wus made to a certain 
MS., purchased by M. Mignet, who, it was 
prophesied, would some day “ publish it as his 
own.” M. Gachard, a learned Belgian, next 
made known that this MS., was deposited in the 
archiyes of the foreign office at Paris. Mr. Stir- 
ling, not as yet contemplating the performance 
before us, but anxious to solve a collateral ques- 
tion, went there in the summer of 1850, and 
endeavored in vain to conciliate thé good offices of 
some literati commonly supposed to také a special 
concern in historical inquiries. No help frum 
them !—but on a subsequent visit in winter, his ap- 
lication for permission found favor with President 
maparte himself—and being further backed by 
Lord Normanby and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who 
interested themselves in ‘getting’ the order 
obeyed by the unwilling officials,” our author at 
last grasped in his hands the dragon-guarded MS, 
—and found it a real prize. Tis eritew, Canon 
Thomas Gonzalez, was intrusted by Ferdinand 
VII. with the custody and reconstruction of the 
national archives at Simancas, after the expulsion 
of the French invaders, whose plunderings and 
dislocations M. Gachard has truly described. 
Don Thomas fully availed himself of his unlimited 
access to treasures which had been so long sealed 
alike to natives and foreigners by the suspicious 
government of Madrid. wl the MS. now in 
question—entitled “* Memoir of Charles at Yuste.” 
Gonzalez himself supplied little more than the 
thread on which the pearls were strung—leaving 
it, as far as possible, fur the actors to tell their 
own tale in their own words—in short, he depended 
substantially on the correspondence that passed 
between the Courts at Vulladolid and Brussels 
and the retired Emperor and his household. 
More authentic evidence cannot consequently ex- 
ist; the dead, after three centuries of cold -ub- 
struction, are summoned to the bar of history— 
for sooner or later everything shall be knywn. 
Unfortunately the full bowl was dashed from’ Mr. 
Stirling’s lips by his not being allowed to ‘ tran- 
scribe any of the original documents, the French 
ernment [M. Mignet't] having entertained the 
- om of publishing the entire work ;”°—a proj 
which the Ledru-Rollin revolution of 1848 had re- 
tarded, and which this English forestalling ma 
possibly not advance. Meantime, until the MS. 
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Memoir be printed in extenso—which we hope ul- 
timately will be the case—we must, and may well, 
content ourselves with its having supplied the 
groundwork and chief materials of Mr. Stirling’s 
volume—which, moreover, collects and arran 
for us illustrations from a multitude of other 
sources, all critically examined, and many of them, 
no doubt, familiar of old to the owner of the rich 
Spanish library at Keir. 

The first printed account of Charles at Yuste, 
and hitherto the best, is to be found in Joseph de 
Siguenza’s comprehensive history of St. Jerome 

his order. The learned author of this monas- 
tic classic, born in 1545, and the friend of many 
who had known the emperor intimately, was a 
pointed the first prior of the Escurial by Philip II., 
who held him to he the greatest wonder of that 
monastery, itself the eighth wonder of the world ; 
and theré to this day his thoughtful portrait, 
painted by Coello, hangs in the identical cell in 
which he lived so long and wrote so much and so 
well. ‘‘ Of the existerice of Siguenza,’”’ says Mr. 
Stirling, ‘‘ Dr. Robertson does not appear to have 
been aware ;""—but very ibly, had the book 
itself (or rather a translation of 1t) come into his 
bands, the Principal would have run over it with 
no careful eye—for it seems to have been one of 
the dogmas of his creed that Charles, when once 
scheduled to a convent, was civiliter mortuus—be- 
yond sober historical jurisdiction—and at best en- 
titled to point a moral and adorn a tale. Be that 
as it may, the imperial hermit might well have 
been studied as he was even by pious Siguenza ; 
for he had filled the first place in this world at a 
most critical epoch, when the middle ages ended 
and the modern began; when old things were 
passing away, and change and transition, political 
and intellectual, were the order of the day. The 
monarchical system had then superseded the feu- 
dal, and the balance of the powers of Europe, now 
one great family, was shadowed out. His was the 
age of Leo X., when printing and the restoration 
of the classics acted on literature—Michael Angelo 
and Raphael on art—gunpowder and infantry on 
warfare—and when, last not least, Luther with 
the Bible struck at fallacies and superstitions, 
shivering the fetters forged at Rome for the human 
mind. Siew circumstunces rendered Charles the 
chief and foremost personage, the centre and cyno- 
gure, in this most remarkable period. The acci- 
dent of birth had indeed thrust greatness on him. 
The sun fever set on the dominions in the old and 
new world of one man, who, when he assumed 
Plus Ultra for his motto, striking the negative 
from the pillared limits which bounded the am- 
bition of a demigod, gave to other monarchs a sig- 
nificative hint that his had none ;—and fortune, 
when a King of France was his prisoner at Madrid, 
a Pope lis captive in Rome itself, seemed to favor 
his gigantic aspirations. In later times abdica- 
tion has so often been made the escape of weak 
and bad rulers, legitimate and illegitimate, that 
we must place ourselves in the sixteenth century 
and think and feel as men then did, if we desire 
fully to understand the thunderclap effect produced 
when this monopolist of fame and power, this 
Cesar and Charlemagne of his day, altogether 
voluntarily, and like Diocletian of old, his proto- 
type and parallel in infinite particulars, descended 

m 80 many thrones—exchanging care-lined 
ermine for the cowl, and burying imself forever, 
far from courts and camps, in the solitude of a 
mountain cloister. 
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Charles, in bidding farewell to so much great- 
ness, did not take the solemn ‘step without due 
deliberation. He, too, like the recluse of Spalatro, 
had long meditated on such a conclusion, as one 
devoutly to be wished for ; and now, when he felt 
his —— forces gradually giving way, worn as 
a scab by the steel of an over-active intellect 
—now when Philip, trained in his school, was in 
full vigor of mind and body, he felt the moment 
had at length come for shifting from his bending 
shoulders. ‘*a load would sink a navy,’”’ and pre- 
paring himself for heaven by the concentrated con- 
templation of that valley and shadow through 
which he must ere long pass. 

Such a yearning was as much in accordance with 
Spanish character in general as with his own par- 
ticular idiosyncrasies. A similar tendency marked 
the earliest Gothic sovereigns of Christianized 
Spain. Elurico, king of the Suevi, died a monk 
in 583—and his immediate successor, Andeca, 
imitated the example ; Wamba assumed the cowl 
at Pampliega, where he expired in 682; Bermudo 
I, went to his grave in 791 a friar; Alphonso IV., 
surnamed the Monk; followed in 930—as did 
Ramiro II. in 950. St. Ferdinand, one of the best 
and greatest of Spanish kings, delighted to spend 
intervals of pensive quietude among the brethren 
of St. Facundus. The hypochondrianism evident 
in Enrique IV. passed through his sister, the pious 
Isabel, to her daughter Juana La Loca (Crazy 
Jane), the mother of two emperors and four queens. 
She lived and died in the nunnery of Tordesillas, 
and the malady transmitted to her son Charles 
became fixed in the Spanish line of the Austrian 
blood to its close. Philip II. lived and died vir- 
tually a monk, in his urial ; his son, Philip 
III., vegetated a weak bigot, as did his weaker 
_— Charles II. ‘he taint crossed the 
a with Anne of Austria, whose son, Louis 

IV., the Grand Monarque, died every inch a 
monk, while his ndson, Philip V., first abdi- 
cated, then ended a melancholy recluse in the 
Guadarama. With the royal daughters of Spain 
the confessor so regularly replaced the lover, that 
the convent, as a finale, became the rule. Nor 
was this morbidly religious disposition confined to 
royalties ; it has at all times peopled lauras, her- 
mitages, and cloisters of Spain with her best and 
bravest sons. In that semi-oriental nation, a de- 
sire to withdraw from the world-weariness to the 
shadow of some great rock, grows as youth wears 
away—with love and war in its train; then the 

uliar Desengaiio, the disenchantment, the find- 
ing out the stale, flat, and unprofitable vanity of 
vanities, urges the winding up ® ane of action by 
repose, and an atonement for sensuality by mor- 
tification. When the earlier stimulants are no 
longer efficient, abodes and offices of penance fur- 
nish a succedaneum to the uneducated and re- 
sourceless :—nor, in truth, can anything be more 
impressive than the hermit-sites of the Vierzos 
and Montserrats of the Peninsula—their unspeak- 
able solace of solitude, so —— to disappointed 
— who, condemning and lamenting the earthly 
pleasures that they have outlived, depart from the 


crowd, their affections set above— 


to mourn o’er sin, 
And find, for outward Eden lost, a paradise within. 


Charles, even in the prime of life, had settled 
with his beloved empress that they would both 
retire from the world and from each other so soon 
as their children were grown up. He had long 
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pared himself for monastic habits. During 
Feces he withdrew, when at Toledo, to the con- 
vent La Sisla, and when at Valladolid to a monas- 
tery, near Abrujo, at which he built quarters for 
his reception ; nay, fifteen years before he abdi- 
cated, he confided his intention to his true friend 
Francesco de Borja—himself, by and by, a mem- 
orable example of pomp-renouncing reflexion. The 
emperor selected the Order of St. Jerome, hospita- 
ble rather than ascetic ; and appears to have soon 
listened with special attention to the praises of 
their establishment at Yuste. He caused the site 
to be examined some twelve years before he finally 
determined—nor could any locality have been better 
chosen. If Spain herself, unvisiting and unvisited, 
was the recluse of Europe, lr remote Estremadura 
—extrema ora—became naturally the very Thebais 
for native anchorites. Here, indeed, the Romans 
of old had placed their capital Merida, a ‘little 
Rome,” and the district under the Moors was a 
garden and granary; but administrative neglect 
and the emigration of the multitudes who followed 
their countrymen, Cortez and Pizarro, to the 
“‘ diggings’’ of the new worlc, ere long grievously 
impoverished and depopulated the province, where 
—absit omen '—to this day uncultivated and unin- 
habited leagues of fertile land remain overgrown 
with aromatic bush, the heritage of the wild bee. 
The Hieronomite convent, so extolled to the em- 
peror, stands—or rather stood—about seven leagues 
from ‘* pleasant” Placencia, a town most pictu- 
uely placed in a bosom of beauty and # sored 
girdled by snow-capped sierras, moated by trout- 
streams, and clothed with forests of chestnut, 
mulberries, and orange. The fraternity had 
nestled on a park-like hill-slope which sheltered 
devotion from the wind, and still, basking in the 
ow south, sweeps over the boundless horizon of 
the Vera—where spring indeed is perpetual. So 
much for the ‘‘ St. Justus seated in a vale of no 
at extent,’’ of Dr. Robertson, who, blundering 
rom the threshold to the catastrophe, mistakes a 
Canterbury saint for a Castilian streamlet, the 
Yuste, which descending behind the monastery had 
given it its name. 

In 1554, Charles, then in Flanders, finally sent 
his son Philip to the holy spot, to inspect its capa- 
bilities, in reference to a plan, sketched by his own 
hand, of some additional buildings necessary for 
his accommodation. Events were hurrying to the 
conclusion. Mary of England, on her accession, 
lost no time in personally informing Charles—to 
whom she had been affianced thirty years before— 
that she was nothing loth to become his second 
empress. Charles, in handing over the gracious 
offer to Philip, who was then engaged to marry 
his cousin of Portugal, added that, were the Tudor 
Queen mistress of far ampler dominions, they 
should not tempt him from a pur of quite 
another kind. So much for Dr. Watson’s asser- 
tion, that Charles was quite resolved to espouse 
the mature maiden in case Philip had declined 
taking her off his hands. The extirpation of 
heresy in England being alike uppermost in the 
minds of the emperor and his heir, no objections 
were raised by the latter to this parental proposal. 
He as readily consented to murry the English 
ae destined for his father, as he afterwards 

id to marry the French princess destined for his 
son Don Carlos. ‘The Portuguese cousin was 
thrown over ; and when the bigot Philip was duly 
linked to the bloody Mary, Smithfield contributed 
no inapt torch to hymeneals simultaneously illu- 
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mined by the autos de fé of the Spanish Inquisition. 
The ambition of Charles, when he now 7 to 
shift the burdens of actual sovereignty from his 
own shoulder, was transferred, not extinguished ; in 
exact proportion as he panted to denude himself of 
empire, he was anxious to aggrandize his son, His 
health had long been bad and broken. Feeble in 
constitution, and a martyr to gout, which his im- 
prudence’ at table augmented, a premature old age 
overtook him. So far back as 1549, Marillac, the 
— of France, ever Spain's worst enemy, had 
gladdened his master with a signalement of the 
sick Caesar :—‘ L’ceil abattu, la bouche pale, le 
visage = mort que vif, le col exténué, la parole 
faible, l’haleine courte, le dos fort courbé, et les 
jambes si faibles qu’a grande peine il pouvait aller 
avec un baton } sa chambre jusqu’a sa garde- 
robe.”” The hand that once wielded the lance and 
jereed so well, was then scarcely able to break the 
seal of a letter ; and now depressing disasters con- 
spired to reduce his moral energy to a level with 
his physical prostration. Fickle fortune, which 
had smiled on him formerly, was, as he said, turn- 
ing to younass men. The repulse at Metz, and 
ignominious flight to Inspruck, were terrible clans 
of it, and the death of his mother, in April, 1555, 
having at length made him really king proprietary 
of Spain, he carried out his intentions of a general 
abdication at his Flemish capital, Brussels, on 
Friday, October 25th of that same year. His last 
address was full of dignity, and pathos ;—weeping 
himself, he drew sympathetic tears from the whole 
of the assembly ; the scene is touchingly reported 
by our minister, Sir John Mason, who was present.* 
Ill health detained the ex-monarch nearly a year 
longer in Flanders, which he finally quitted, Sop. 
tember 13,1556. Hisexit was imperial. He was 
accompanied by his two sisters, the dowager 
Queens of Hungary and France, who indeed wished 
to be permanent sharers of his retirement, and wag 
attended by a suite of one hundred and fifty persong., 
and a fleet of fifty-six sail. He reached Lareflo 
on the 28th. Robertson prostrates him on the 
ground at landing—eager to salute the common 
mother of mankind, to whom he now returned 
naked as he was born. Neither is there the slight- 
est foundation for this episode, nor for the doctor’s 
diatribes on the neglect he met in Spain. He was 
indeed put to a little inconvenience, from having 
appeared sooner than was expected, and before 
adequate preparations were complete, in about the- 
poorest part of a country ‘always in want of 
everything at the critical moment :’’—matters, 
however, speedily mended on the arrival of his 
chamberlain, an experienced campaigner, and cun- 
ning in the commissariat. The cavalcade set forth 
over some of the wildest mountain-passes in Spam 
—through poverty-stricken districts, where stones. 
are given for bread, where the rich are sent empty 
away, and then, as now, miserably unprovided 
even with such accommodation for man or beast | 
as Spaniards and their locomotive, the mule, alone 
could or can erdure.—‘* Oh! dura tellus Ibegiae!”* 
Charles, sick aid gouty, travelled by short. stages 
of ten to fifteen miles a-day, sometimes in.a chair 
carried by men, at other times in a litter. The 
identical palanquin in which his Catholia majesty 
was ‘‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined,’’ during this 
Cesarean operation, is still preserved in the Ar- 
meria at Madrid; something between a black 





* See the r in Mr. Burgon’s industrieus biography 
of Sir Themes Contam (ii. 74). - ~ . 
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trunk and a coffin, it is infinitely less comfortable 
than the elegant articles furnished by Mr. Banting. 
‘His progress, the vehicle notwithstanding, was 
right regal. Provinces and cities emptied them- 
selves to do homage, and he entered Burgos, the 
time-honored capital of Castile, amid pealing bells 
and a general illumination ; here he remained two 
days, holding a perpetual levee, highly delighted, 
and with every wish anticipated. So much for 
Dr. Robertson’s moving ‘‘ tale of the deep affliction 
of Charles at his son’s ingratitude,” and the forced 
residence et Burgos for ‘‘ some weeks’ before 
Philip paid the first moiety of the small pension 
which was all he had reserved of so many kingdoms 
—with the tragical addition that the said delay 
prevented him rewarding or dismissing his suite, 
which, in fact, he neither did nor wished to do here. 
At Cabezon he was met by his grandson, the ill- 
oOmened Don Carlos, of whom he formed a bad but 
correct first impression, and forthwith recommend- 
ed to the regent Juana ‘‘ an unsparing use of the 
rod ;’’ the boy already, at eleven years of age, 
evinced unmistakable symptoms ‘‘ of a sullen, pas- 
sionate temper. He lived in a state of perpetual 
‘rebellion against his aunt, and displayed from the 
nursery the weakly mischievous spirit which 
marked his short career at his father’s court.” 
Mr, Stirling properly treats all the love for his 
father’s wil, and his consequent murder, as the 
contemptible fictions of malevolent ignorance, 
though adopted and revived of lute by the Alfieris, 
Schillers, and other illustrious dramatists. 
. Charles entered bee agg — the — was 
residing, without parade, but by the usu te. 
“Tt would be a shame,” said = ** not to let his 
people see him’’—a cause and monument of his 
country’s greatness. He was received by all, high 
and low, most deferentially, and held frequent 
cabinet councils. On resuming his a , he 
“thanked God that he was getting beyond the 
reach of ceremony, and that henceforward no more 
visits were to be made, no more receptions to be 
undergone.” He now approached the wild and 
rage a Sierra de Bejar, one of the backbones of 
the Peninsula ; yet rather than face the episcopal 
and municipal civilities of Placencia, to which Dr. 
Robertson takes him, he braved a shorter cut, 
over an alpine pass which might have scared a 
chamois or contrabandista—a route which recalled 
the miseries of his flight to Inspruck, and is almost 
described by Lactantius, in his account of the 
journey of Diocletian to Nicomedia :—** Cum } 
felicitas ab eo recessisset, impatiens et seger animi, 
profectus hyeme, seeviente frigore, atque imbribus 
verberatus, mordum levem ei — traxit, 
vexatusque per omne iter lacticaé plurimum vehe- 
batur.”” (De Morte Persec., xv.) 

Mr. Stirling paints like a true artist the toppling 
crags, the torrents, and precipices amidst which na- 
ture sits enthroned in all her sublimity, with her 
wildest and loveliest forms broad-cast about her, 
where least seen, as if in scorn for the insect man 


and his admiration. When at length the cavalcade | Th 


crept, like a wounded snake, to the culminating 
crest, and the promised land, the happy Rasselas 
valley, lay unrolled as a map beneath hun—* This 
is indeed the Vera,” exclaimed Charles, ‘‘ to reach 
which surely some suffering hight be borne.”’ Then 
turning back on the mountain of the Puerto 
Nuevo, which frowned behind, thinking, as it 
were, of the gates of the world closed on him for- 
ever : ‘“ Now,” added he, “‘ I shall never gothrough 
pass again.”’ He reached Xarandilla before sunset, 
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and alighted at the castle of the Count of Oropesa, 
the great feudal lord of the district. Here he re- 
mained the whole winter—fretting and fuming at 
the delays in the completion of the new wing at 
Yuste, which had been begun three years before, 
and which Mr. Cubitt would have put out of hand 
in three months, The weather was severe; but 
while the winds and rain beat out of doors, and the 
imperial suite waded in waterproof boots, the great 
man himself, wrapped in robes wadded with eider 
down, sat by a blazing fire, and discussed heavy 
affairs of state for the public benefit, and heavier 
dinners and suppers for his private injury. The 
outlandish attendants almost mutinied from discon- 
tent ; the chosen Paradise of the master was regard- 
ed as a sort of hell up6n earth by the servants ; they 
yearned for home, and dragging at each step a 
weightier chain, sighed as they remembered their 
sweet Belgian Argos. Yet, ifSpaniards have written 
their annals true, these said Belgians and Holland- 
ers looked plump and fair, and fed as voraciously 
as if they had been Jews upon the unctuoug hams 
and griskins of Montanches. Estremadura is in- 
deed a porcine pays de Cocagne, an Elysium of the 
pig, a land overflowing with savory snakes for his 
summer improvement, and with sweet acorns for 
his autumnal perfectionment ; whence results a 
flesh fitter for demigods than Dutchmen, and a fat, 
tinted like melted topazes—a morsel for cardinals 
and wise men of the west. 

Tel maitre tels valets—and Charles set his faith- 
ful followers a magnificent example : his worst dis- 
ease was an inordinate appetite, and his'most be- 
setting sin the indulgence thereof—edacitas dam- 
nosa. Nor did he voluntarily repudiate the old 
Belgic respect for god Bacchus. long back as 
1532, his spiritual adviser *‘ had bidden him be- 
ware of fish’’—but added that he must be more 
moderate in his - ; or else both mind and body 
would go down hill—*‘ cuesta abajo.’’ The habits 
of the Heliogabalic hermit are thus racily de- 
seribed by our genial author :— 


Roger Ascham, standing ‘‘hard by the imperial 
table at the feast of the Golden Fleece,’’ watched with 
wonder the emperor’s progress through *‘ sod beef, 
roast mutton, baked hare ;’’ after which, “he fed 
well of a capon,’’ drinking also, says the Fellow of 
St. John’s, ‘‘the best that everI saw. He had his 
head in the glass five times as long as any of them, 
and never drank less than x good quart at once of 
Rhenish wine.”” Eating was now the only physical 
gratification which he could still enjoy or was unable 
to resist. He continued, therefore, to dine to the last 
on rich dishes, against which his ancient and trusty 
confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, had protested a quarter 
of a century before. 

The supply of his table was a main subject of the 
correspondence between the mayordomo and the Sec- 
retary of State. The weekly courier from Valladolid 
to Lisbon was ordered to change his route that he 
might bring, every Thursday, a provision of eels and 
other rich fish (pescado grueso) for Friday’s fast. 
ere was a constant demand for anchovies, tunny, 
and other potted fish, and sometimes a complaint that 
the trouts of the country were too small ; the olives, 
on the other hand, were too large—and the emperor 
wished, instead, for olives of Perejon. One day, the 
secretary of state is asked for some partridges from 
Gama, a _— from whence the emperor remembers 
that the Count of Orsono once sent him into Flanders 
some of the best partridges in the world. Another 
day, sausages were wanted ‘‘of the kind which the 
Queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride herself on 
making, in the Flemish fashion at Tordesillas,’’ and 
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for the receipt for which the secretary is referred to 
the Marquess of Denia. Both orders were punctuall 
executed. The sausages, although sent to a land su- 
pw in that manufacture, gave great satisfaction. 

f the partridges the emperor said that they used to 
be better—ordering, however, the remainder to be 
pickled. The emperor’s weakness being generally 
known, or soon discovered, dainties of all kinds were 
sent to him as presents. Mutton, pork, and game 
were the provisions most easily obtained at Xarandil- 
la ; but they were dear. The bread was indifferent, 
and nothing was good and abundant but chestnuts, the 
staple food of the people. But in a very few days the 
castle larder wanted for nothing. One day the Court 
of Oro sent an offering of game ; another day a 
pair of fat calves arrived from the Archbishop of 
Zaragoza. The Archbishop of Toledo and the Duchess 
of Frias were constant and magnificent in their gifts 
of venison, fruit, and preserves, and supplies of all 
kinds came at regular intervals from Seville and from 
Portugal. 

Luis Quixada, who knew the emperor’s habits and 
constitution well, beheld with dismay these long trains 
of mules laden, as it were, with gout and bile. He 


never acknowledged the receipt of the good thin 
from Valladolid without adding some dismal forebod- 
ings of consequent mischief ; and along with an order 
he sometimes conveyed a hint that it would be much 
better if no means were found of executing it. If the 
emperor made a hearty meal without being the worse 
for it, the mayordomo noted the fact with exultation, 
and remarked with complacency his majesty’s fond- 
ness for plovers, which he considered harmless. But 
his office of purveyor was more commonly exercised 
under protest ; and he interposed between his master 
und an eel-pie as, in other days, he would have thrown 
himself between the imperial person and the point of 
3 Moorish lance. 


So much for “ his table neat and plain’ accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson—(sheeps-head and oat-ban- 
nocks to wit!)—and here, if space permitted, we 
might point out to hero worshippers, other great 
men, on whose crests sat plumed victory, of even 

ater appetite, and who, succumbing to the spit, 

ug their graves with their teeth. We might 

compare the pickled tunny and iced beer of the 
invincible Charles with the polentas and fiery con- 
diments of Frederick the Great, who planned a 
battle or a bill of fare with equal skill and_solici- 
tude ; who appointed for each different dish or 
defile a different cook or colonel. Charles paid no 
less attention to medicine than to the menu— 
to the antidote than to the bane. His manna 
came express from Naples—his senna-leaves, ‘‘ the 
best from Alexandria,” were steeped in white 
wine of Yepes, selected by the general of the 
Hieronomites, an order of monks celebrated for 
their cellars. He accepted pills readily—but 
turned a deaf car to his mentors, who—brother- 
graduates of poor Sancho’s terrible Doctor de Tir- 
teafuera (Anglicé, Dr. Take-away)—remonstrated 
as often as a liver-loading delicacy was placed 
before him. He had long been wont, when his 
hysicians (‘‘the wise Baersdorp and the great 

Vecaliue”) disputed his case, like those in Moliére, 
to appeal to one Caballo (Caballus, called Onagrus 
Magnus by the suite); and this Spanish quack, 
whose art of dining and dietary was ‘‘ eat and 
drink what you like,” as usual carried the day. 
Hence cramps—the unavailing remorse of a non- 
digesting stomach—tossings and turnings by 
nights—and the next day’s repetition of the sin 
and cause ; so weak was the imperial flesh ; so 
unfailing the —— of pills, the weighing of 
scruples, the doctor’s visit and gossip—all the con- 
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centrated egotism and immemorial consolations of 


ly | the sick-room. 


At last, as everything comes to an end, even in 
Spain, there arrived tidings that mason, carpenter, 
and upholsterer had finished the job at Yuste, and 
in January, 1557, nearly a hundred of the suite 
were paid off, and kindly dismissed. It was a sad. 
sight to see the breaking up of so old a company 
of trainers, bursting now like a shell and never to 
meet ‘again. On the 3rd of February —Dr. Robert- 
son’s 24th—the emperor, accompanied by sixty 
attendants—Dr. Robertson’s ‘twelve domestics 
only”’—reached the convent, and saluted the prior . 

his new brethren— 


An old man broken with the storms of state 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye. 


The picturesque > omy wishing to enhance’ 
present lowliness with the contrast of past great- 
ness, describes the ‘‘ humble retreat’’ prepared for 
fallen Ceesar as ‘‘ hardly sufficient for a private 
gentleman :—four out of the six rooms in the form 
of friars’ cells, with naked walls, and all on a 
level with the ground !’’ Although the additional 
wing had neither golden gate nor temple of Escula-. 
pius, as at Spalatro, the elevation partook more of 
a cheerful Italian villa than a Spanish convent. 
The building was superintended by Antonio Vil-. 
lacastin, who afterwards, as surveyor of the works 
of the Escurial, saw the first stone laid of that 

igantic pile, and its completion ; there he lies. 

uried like our Wren, and also aged 91, in his 
own St. Paul’s, the best monument of his fame. 
The wing consisted of two stories, each containing 
four rooms, connected by sunny galleries outside, 
and well warmed inside by fireplaces, such as the 
chilly Charles everywhere introduced into his 
Spanish residences, even in the Alcazar of sun- 
roasted Seville and the Alhambra of sun-toasted 
Granada, to the merciless destruction of exquisite 
Moorish diapry and surface wall decoration. The 
emperor inhabited the upper story; an opening 
was made, which enabled him, when confined to 
his bed, to see the high altar and the celebration 
of mass in the chapel ; his cabinet looked south- 
ward—the garden below it easily reached by an 
inclined-plane, and arranged in a succession of 
terraces down to the stream. The front of the 
monastery was shaded by a magnificent walnut- 
tree, even then called el nogal grande—* a Nestor 
of the woods, which has seen the hermit’s cell rise 
to a royal convent, and sink into ruin, and has 
survived the Spanish order of St. Jerome and the 
Austrian dynasty.”” The rooms were furnished to 
his peculiar simple taste, and hung with plain 
cloth instead of the usual costly arras, of which, 
however, he had enough to tapestry the whole 
building. His supply of quilts and fine linen was 
greater still; while his friends were seated on 
velvet chairs, he himself reposed on one with 
wheels, six soft cushions, and a footstool. Mr. 
Stirling prints the inventory of all his goods and 
chattels. Of gold and silver plate he had 13,000 
ounces ; he washed his hands in basins of silver 
—nay, even the meanest utensil of his bed-chamber 
was made of that material, and, it may be suspected, 
from the very homely English names, imperfectly. 
Castilianized, that the article had béen a delicate 
attention from the enamored Mary. Charles, 
who always had been plain to esrenpy | in his 
dress, did not turn dandy in the cloister ; ae 
consisted chiefly of badges of the Golden Fleece, 





one of which is said, incorrectly, to have been 
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worn by our great Duke. He had some amulets 
against plague and cramp, many pocket watches, 
and dozen pairs of spectacles. His pictures were 
few, but select, and such as became the friend and 

n of Titian; among them the portrait of his 
gentle, graceful Isabel, taken soon after the honey- 
moon, recalled to him the treasure he had lost, 
while another, of his son’s English prize, reminded 
him ofthe horrors he had himself escaped. At 
the imperial command the convent choir had been 
reinforced by some sixteen picked melodious 
friars ; Charles himself, ever fond of music, and a 
singer of anthems, now performed pro virili as 
their precentor. His nice ear and musical memo’ 
detected alike a borrowed motet in the maestro de 
capilla, as a false note in a singer, whom he rated 
by name with some gracious addition of Hideputa 

jo—** a red-headed son of—:’’ an expression 
er mn to the mother of any vocalist, let alone 
a church quirister, and, as Mr. Stirling says, 
‘certainly savoring more of the camp than the 
cloister.” 

On the whole his regular habits accorded well 
with monastic life, in which one day is like 
another, and all creep in their petty place to dusty 
death. The order of the course was this; at 
waking his confessor assisted at his private devo- 
tions, then his valets at his toilette ; after mass he 
sat down to mess, dalla massa alla mensa; his 
dinner was long, for his appetite was prodigious, 
and the mastication of his toothless gums, and the 
carving with his gout-crippled fingers, tedious ; 
meantime his physician stuod at one side waging 
fruitless war to the knife and fork too, and his 
man of letters stood on the other to discourse 
pleasantly, and then read him to the subsequent 
siesta from a good book. Such sleep as a patristic 
folio could induce, mass again, a sermon, and an 
anthem filled up the afternoon. Evening brought 
the sauntering in the sun amid his flower-beds, or 
persecuting wood-pigeons with his gun; while, if 
detained in doors by rain or rheumatism, there 
were the pet parrot, the tame cats, the mechani- 
cal workshop, talk with some visitor, and last not 
least, state business with his secretary ; after ves- 
pers came supper, ‘+a meal much like the dinner,” 
which made his chamberlain’s loyal heart quake. 

This high officer, the chief among the fifteen 
confidential rsons who formed his ‘* chamber,” 
has already been introduced by our author. Don 
Luis Quizada, the type of a good old Castilian 
soldier and hidalgo, was spare and sinewy in 
frame, formal in manners and cut of his beard, 
full of strong sense and prejudices, proud and 
punctilious, but true as steel to his faith and king, 
and un excellent hater of all Jews, heretics, and 
friars. Good Quixada may possibly have been in 
the mind's eye of Cervantes when he drew his 
‘immortal Quirote. ‘To this tried follower Charles 
ihad confided the care of his illegitimate son, the 
subsequently celebrated Don Juan of Austria ; the 
secret was scrupulously kept, and the boy was 
brought up as the page of Magdalena, the wife of 
Don Luis. 

In his third chapter Mr. Stirling, relying on 
ascertained truth, and eschewing all the tricks of 
historical romance, makes us equally familiar with 
his majesty’s other principal attendants. The 
gravest charge of all had been given to the Rev- 
erend Juan de Regla— 


one of those monks, who knew how to make ladders 
to place and favor of the ropes which girt their ascetic 
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loins. On being first introduced into the imperial 
presence, he chose to speak, in the a 
cant of his cloth, of the great reluctance which he fel 
in occupying & post of such weighty responsibility. 
** Never fear,’’ said Charles, somewhat maliciously ; 
‘* before I left Flanders five doctors were engaged for 
& year in easing my conscience, so you will have 
nothing to answer for but what happens here.”’ 


The important post of private secretary was 
filled by Martin Gaztelu, and by him the whole 
confidential correspondence was carried on, as the 
emperor himself could seldom do more than scrawl 
a few words with his chalky fingers. Wiliam 
van Male of Bruges was intimately admitted into 
the personnel, the heart and soul secrets of Charles. 
Long the first gentleman of the bedchamber, he 
bad become part and parcel of the invalid’s exist- 
ence. This honest and learned man was the 
scholar and ‘ Dominie” of the society. He 
rendered to Charles, in the degree required, such 
literary services as Voltaire did to Frederick the 
Great. Il lavait son linge sale—or licked into 
shape the crude compositions of a royal master, 
who, although his education, born and bred in 
camps, had been neglected, was not without aspi- 
rations to twine the laurel of Apollo with that of 
Mars. Our Cesar having, like Julius of old, 
written his own commentaries, Van Male converted 
the imperial French (of 1550) into elegant Latin. 
On another occasion Charles did into Spanish prose 
the French poem Le Chevalier Déterminé, which 
translation Hernando de Acuiia, by his direction, 

in turned into Castilian verse, and so much to 
his majesty’s content that he felt some desire to 
admit the reading world into a share of the intel- 
lectual treat. Nevertheless, however well satisfied 
with the works of his pen, and however ardently 
complimented thereon by his attendants, the 
monarch, it seems, trembled before the critic, and 
could not — make up his mind to rush into 
print, shame the fools, and proclaim the a 
authorship. We must reluctantly pass over Mr. 
a pleasant particulars of the tricks and 
jokes played on the poor Fleming poet-laureate by 
the ‘* windy Spaniards,’’ who made him a cat’s- 
paw, and so magnified in the eyes of Charles 
the certain profits which must result from the pub- 
lication, that the emperor at last forced him to 
to press, by which worthy Van Male was half 
ruined. In justice to the emperor, it must be said 
that he sincerely meant to do a good turn to a 
faithful attendant, who for six years previously to 
his abdication had never quitted him by day or 
night. Oft when Charles, with over-worked brain 
and stomach, had, like Henry IV., frighted gentle 
sleep from his pillow, the weary scliolar was sum- 
moned to the bedside to beguile the long hours b 
reading from the Vulgate, or by joining in a psa 
modic duet, until his own health almost broke 
down, to the no great displeasure of Charles, who 
loved him all the better from the congeniality of 
valetudinarianism, most courtier-like, although 
most unintentional. No man ever probed so 
deeply into the secret workings of the reserved and 
commanding mind of the emperor as Van Male, 
who trembled, when writing to De Praet, at even 
the recollections of the mysterious confidences he 
made him. ‘These seccordingly, and very un- 


happily for history, are not revealed in his letters 

ublished at Brussels in 1843, by the Baron de 
Reiffenbach—which remarkable series, however, 
affords invaluable glimpses of the hero of tie 
sixteenth age, as seen by the eyes of his valet. 
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The hero, always very chary of his future fame, 
welcomed to Yuste another erudite virtuoso, a 
great friend of Van Male’s, Juan Gines Sepulveda, 
who ventured in his sixtieth year to quit the 
sunny south and face the mud and mules of the 
Puerto Nuevo, without the imperial conveniences 
—a step which nearly put an end to his beneficed 
and lite life. Charles was all through the 
centre of the circle, the observed of all observers 
and satellites, who, learned or unlearned, held 
him to be the greatest monarch and man that ever 
had been or ever could be ; and that to name him 
was sufficient— 

Carlo quinto, ed é assai questo, 

Perche si ea per tutto il mondo il resto. 


The medical staff was commensurate with that 
of the kitchen. The resident physician-in-chief 
was Henry Mathys, a Fleming, who, on special 
consultations, was backed by Giovanni Mole, a 
Milanese, and Cornelio, aSpaniard. Their bulle- 
tins from day to day, and their prescriptions dul 
chronicled in dog and doctor Latin, and wit 
*‘ singular dulness and prolixity,” are still pre- 
se in the archives at seam 9 Nor must we 
omit mention of another practitioner who adminis- 
tered to the mind of the patient, and, by makin 
him of a cheerful countenance, kept up his mora 
health, and reconciled him to a wet or no-post day. 
To this Juanelo Torriano, a mechanician of Cre- 
mona, the keeping of the horological department 
had long been confided; he regulated the clocks 
and watches of Charles, who was as nice in the 
notation of his time to the fraction of a minute, as 
was our good old English-hearted king George III. 
The Italian also constructed little figures that 
moved, birds that flew, and other ingenious toys, 
by which the prior and monks, who took him for 
a wizard, were scared out of such wits as they 
had, to the delight of the emperor, who took no 
less pleasure in this a. than Louis XVI. did 
in forging locks and keys. Very pretty indced is 
Dr. Robertson’s story that Charles, on failing to 
make any two watches keep time together, con- 
fessed -a penitential regret for ever having at- 
tempted to enforce a uniformity of religion ; but, 
alas! it is mere romance again ; every day that 
he _ older his bigotry waxed the stronger, and 
no less so the expressions arguing his constant 
anxiety that all lost sheep might, by the help of 
good dogs and croziers, be got safe into, and duly 
sheared in, the one true Roman and Apostolical 
fold. Equally apocryphal is the doctor’s state- 
ment that Charles only ‘‘ admitted a few neighbors 
to visits—and entertained them at — ;”? an honor 
80 0} to Spanish etiquette that he never con- 
ode 1s but a in all his life, and then iu favor 
of Alva, the great and iron duke of his day. As 
respects the principal's rarity of visitors, even 
from the neighborhood—callers and guests were in 
fact exceedingly numerous—constantly arriving 
from all quarters, and many of them well worthy 
of Mr. Stirling’s commemoration. Not the least 
assiduous was that once celebrated scion of a 
house that had given birth to kings and popes, and 
in whose bosom a congenial spirit burned, the 
already named Francesco de Borja, ex-duke of 
Gandia, the “ miracle of princes,’’ a saint among 
grandees and a grandee among saints ; and some 
compensation was, indeed, owing to the Church 
from a family which had given her an Alexander 
VI. Born in 1510, our better Borgia early dis- 
played a serious turn even at court, and was 
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‘selected by Charles to convey the corpse of his 
empress > Toledo to Graneda. When the coffin 
was opened to verify the body, the appalling death- 
change so affected the young nobleman, that he 
resolved to renounce the world, his rank, and 
riches ; accordingly, in 1550 he became a Jesuit, 
and died, in 1562, general of the order. Frequent 
as were his visits to Yuste, he was always wel- 
comed by Charles, who even condescended to send 
him every day, when there, the ‘* most approved 
dish”’ from his own table; many and long were 
their conferences, at which no one was ever 
present, and a portion only of the subject matter, 
communicated by Francesco himself to Rihada- 
neira, has been recorded in that author's life of 
the ex-duke—a work, we need hardly say, with 
which Dr. Robertson was altogether unacquainted. 

Another no less constant und cherished guest 
was Don Luis de Avila, an old comrade of the 
emperor’s—and this indeed was a neighbor, for he 
lived in ‘‘ lettered and laurelled ease” at Placencia. 
His commentaries on the wars of his Cassar in 
Germany have been compared by Spaniards to 
those of the ‘‘ great hook-nosed fellow of Rome” 
himself. Charles delighted in this lively Quintus 
Curtius, who blew the Castilian trumpet right 
thrasonically, and his book, bound in crimson vel- 
vet with silver clasps, lay always on his imperial 
reading-table :—one, it must be confessed, less 
mage supplied than that in his dining-room, 
rom which, by the bye, off one occasion he or- 
dered a capon to be reserved for Avila—an honor 
so great as to be specially notified in a despatch 
sent to court. Charles fought his battles over 
again with Captain Luis, as Uncle Toby did his 
with Corporal ‘Trim, and as the wonted fires 
warmed up even in the ashes, forgot his gout, and, 
shouldering his crutches, showed how fields were 
won. Nor were the solaces of church militant 
and drum ecclesiastic wanting; the emperor's 
fondness for pulpit eloquence was fvoled to the 
bent by a company of preachers selected from the 
most potent and competent of the Hieronomite 
order. Mr. Stirling has fished from the pools 
of Lethe the names of some of the least obsure of 
these. The imperial household, ‘courtiers, and 
soldiers, were astounded at their master's affability 
and good-humor, which made him no less popular 
in the cloister than in the camp. It passed their 
poe aye that his Ceesarean and, Catholic 
majesty should keep such low. company, and aagso- 
ciate with a pack of “ unendurable blockheads,”’ 
at whom they swore lustily, after the immemorial 
fashion of armies in Flanders. They hated the 
convent, and anathematized the friars who built 
it; they were not yet weaned from the world, nor 
surfeited with its boons; they had no dislike to 
Ploaves or fishes, to place or profit, nor any pre- 
dilection for prayer, penitence, sermons, self- 
flagellations, and similar recreations, whereby 
cloister life was so sweetened to their master, that 
he often declared he never had been so happy 
before. 

Yet his existence was by no means that pictured 
by Robertson, ‘‘of a man perfectly disengaged 
from this present life ; of one from whose mind all 
former ambitious thoughts were effaced ; who, so 
far from taking part in the political transactions 
of Europe, did not even inquire about them, but 
viewed the busy scene with contempt or indiffer- 
ence ;’” who, says Watson, out-Heroding Herod, 
did not even “‘ suffer his domestics to inform him 





what was passing in the world.” Watson tells 
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that Charles resigned because his son was evidently 
resolved to force the crown from him, and he 
dreaded the contest ;—both doctors, major and 
minor, carrying on the Hyperborean gospel by 
stating that he discovered, on his very landing at 
Laredo, that ‘‘ he was no longer a monarch,’’ and 
felt bitterly the neglect of Philip—even his 
pittance pension being unpaid ; that during his fits 
of gout he was altogether incapable of business, 
and gave himself up only to trifling and childish 
occupations ; that he showed no traces whatever, 
for..six months before his death of his former 
sound and masculine understanding ; finally, that, 
while any faculties did remain with him, he con- 
stantly repented hig resignation, and contemplated 
& resumption oo Philip as tu- 
ally feared. e need not recur to the long- 
resolved abdication ; for the rest, the simple truth 
is, that from the moment he returned to Spain to 
the hour of his death, he was treated as a king— 
ay, every inch a king; not only was his reserved 
income, about 1,500/. a year, regularly paid, but 
ee hoard of 30,000 ducats in gold scrupu- 
lously respected—and this in the midst of great 
financial difficulties. It was in vain that Philip, 
instead of dreading an attempt at resumption, was 
ever and anon urging his father to. take the reins 
of power once more, or at least to reside nearer 
Valladolid, the seat of government, to be more 
readily accessible. It now appears that his suc- 
cessors fell back on hi’ matured experience in 
every difficult crisis, just as all parties among our- 
selyes were wont to have recourse to our lost 
decus et tutamen. The son, in fact, was, from first 
to last, no less free from jealousy of his father than 
the father was from any repentance of abdication, 
and our author only gives the devil his due when 
he says— 

Filial affection and reverence shines like a grain of 
gold in the base metal of Philip’s character ; his 
father was the one wise and strong man who crossed 
a whom he never suspectéd, undervalued, or 


Mr. Stirling adds—rather too broadly — 


The repose of Charles cannot have been troubled 
with regrets for his resigned power, seeing that, in 
truth, he never resigned it at all, but wielded it at 
Yuste as firmly as he had wielded it at Augsburg or 
Toledo. . He had given up little beyond the trappings 
of royalty, and his was not a mind to regret the 
pageant, the guards, and the gold sticks. 


Charles, however, without sacrificing the substance 
fer the shadow, continued to take a keen interest 
in affairs of state. His wary eye swept from his 
convent watch-tower the entire horizon of Spanish 
politics ; he considered himself the chamber-coun- ¢ 
sel and family adviser to his children ; every day 
he looked for the arrival of the post with eager 
anxiety, nor did Gaztelu ever finish the packet 
without being asked if there were nothing more. 
Repeated and long were his interviews with the 
bearers of intelligence too important to be com- 
mitted to ordinary channels ; and when, shortl 

before his death, a courier arrived with a despatch 
in cipher concealed in, his stirrup-leather, ‘* he 
overwhelmed him with more questions than ever 
were put to the damsel Theodora’’—the much- 
interrogated heroine of a then popular noyel, 
Meantime expresses succeeded to expresses, and, 
post with post came thick as ‘hail. More than 





once did Philip despatch from Flanders the great 
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Ruy Gomez de Silva himself, the playmate. of hig: 
outh, the most favored of his ministers, and the 
usband of his most favored mistress. Omitting 

the crowds of counts, queens-dowager, priests, 

place-hunters, and tuft-hunters of every hue—we 
may just observe that the great recluse ran no risk 
from the maggots which breed in an idle brain and 
torment the long hours of a too easy chair. It 

appears to us, now all the chaff and nonsense of . 

historiographers has been winnowed, once for all, 

by a vigorous practitioner, that, on the whole, a 

more rational or agreeable finale to ‘‘ life's fitful’ 

fever’’ could hardly have been imagined than wag 
realized at Yuste. 

That convent-villa, with all its spiritual and 
fleshly appliances, was the beau-ideal of an Invali- 
des for @ goud, prematurely old Spanish country 
ae of the sixteenth century—even so, in- 

eed, long before had Hadrian, a Spaniard, re- 
tired, weary of state and worn in health, to hig 
gardens and villa, to console his declining days 
with the society of learned men, and with eating 
contrary to his doctor’s advice. Charles was no 
beaten and dethroned usurper, pining in a foreign 
prison, and squabbling on his death-bed about ra- 
tions with his jailer ; neither was he a poor monk, 
wasted marrow and bone and all with vigils and 
fastin The considerate father at Rome never 
stinted indulgences or flesh licenses, or evinced any 
want of consideration for the conscience or stomach’ 
of the most Catholic son of the Church, A solid 
party-wall separated the fires of his cheery palaee- 
wing and its kitchen from the cold, hungry cell.; 

Fray Carlos, no Ecclesiastes in practice, claimed 

the benefit of clergy just when and how he chose. 

He could at a moment lay aside the friar’s robe, 

and appear decorated with the Golden Fleece and 

all the majesty that doth hedge a king. syne 4 

religious, and animated by real faith, his attend- 

ances at chapel were a duty, a delight, and a soul- 
sentiment ; not the now-a-day routine and formal- 
ism of middle-aged widowhood or celibaey, which 
flies to the occupation of pew and prie-dieu to es- 
cape from the ennui of self. Charles, however, 
amidst all his popery, had never been other than 

a true Custilian ; while he bowed dutifully to the 

Church so long as the thunders of the Vatican 

rolled in his favor, he never scrupled to dash the 

brutum fulmen from clerical hands when the Vicar 
of Ubrist bribed the Gaul or Turk to thwart his 
policy and undermine Spanjsh interests. He 
never failed to distinguish the priest from the 
prince, the spiritual from the temporal ; and ac- 
cordingly, in 1525, he ordered masses to be said 
for the delivery of the Holy Pontiff, when one 
scrap from his own secretary’s pen could have 
thrown wide the gates at St. Angelo for the per- 
jured potentate; nor did he, even in 1558, in all 
the increased sanctimony of his last days, ever 
forgive Alva for not visiting the perfidious firebrand 

Paul IV. with a wholesome correction, similar to 

that he had himself bestowed on Clement VII. 

In a word, the Emperor at Yuste was neither a 

misanthfope nor a dotard. Compelled, from 

physical reasons, to relinquish the Atlantean bur- 
den of the crown, he had retained all his relish 
for intellectual and innocent pursuits. He was 
no solitary anchorite ; he brought with him his 
old servants and cooks, who knew his tastes and 
wants, and whose faces he knew. He had his an- 
thems, his few favorite books, his roses, pictures, 
experiments, scourges, and hobbies., He had 


| friends to tell his sorrows to, and divide them ; to 
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ee his happinesses to, and double them ; he 
had the play and prattle of his little boy just at 
the happy age before a son is an uncertain joy, 
a certain care. Can we wonder at his fixed re- 
solve, immutable as the law of Medes and Per- 
sians, to let well alone !—or that, as he lounged in 
his parterres, watering his flower-cups filled with 
sunshine, and fragrant himself with the odor of 
monastic sanctity, he should reply to an envoy of 
Philip, once again praying him to reassume the 
sceptre, as Diocletian did to Maximin, ‘* Come and 
see the vegetables I raise in my garden, and you 
will no longer talk to me of empire.’’ 

Yet there isa thorn in every rose, and little 
worries there were—fvils to such felicities—which 
disturbed him when peevish from gout or indiges- 
tion, but which were soon forgotten when blue 
pills had dispelled blue devils. The ill-conditioned 
rustics of the adjoining village, Cuacos, ‘‘ were the 
Protestants that troubled his reign in the Vera.” 
Although fattening on the crumbs which fell from 
his table and purse, they impounded his milch 
cows and poached his trout preserves. Diocletian, 
by the way, was much inclined to settle at Spala- 
tro from the excellence of the ** genus Salmo,” by 
which the neighboring Hyader was peopled. The 
bumkins, moreover, filched his sour and reserved 
Morellas, and pelted the future Nelson of Lepanto 
for picking the cherries ripe that his father had 
paid for. At last, the outraged gastronome sum- 
moned a common law judge special from Vallado- 
Tid ;—but ere sentence was passed—justice in 
Spain, like Chancery in England, is not to be 
hurried—some bold Monks of Yuste implored the 
emperor himself to beg off these peccant boors, 
their own brothers and cousins according to the 
flesh—and compliance was in fact no heavy lot of 

mance fur his majesty. It must be confessed 
that this philanthropism was clouded by an un- 
pardonable misogynism ; Charles, observing cer- 
tain damsels clustering constantly round the con- 
vent gate—as will happen in the best regulated 
celibacies—and distrusting the lion of St. Jerome, 
the Androdus of Papal mythology, who always 
roars and rushes from the picture when the chaste 
cloister is polluted by woman’s approach—directed 
his crier to proclaim at Cuacos that any daughter 
of Eve “found within two gun-shots of Yuste 
should receive a hundred lashes.’” Womankind, 
we may here remark, formed, laundresses excepted, 
no part of the imperial establishment, and they of 
the wash-tub themselves were located at Cuacos. 

His Majesty's general health—hands and time 
thus agreeably occupied—improved sv considera- 
bly during his first year of residence, that his life 
seemed likely to be prolonged to the nine years 
enjoyed by Diocletian after his abdication ;—and 
already he was planning additional buildings— 
secanda marmora sub ipsum funus! The spring, 
however, of 1558 was cold; much illness pre- 
vailed in the Vera ; Charles, shivering in his 
and sOffering from gout, was little prepared for 
the shock of the sudden death of his favorite sister 
Eleanor, the ‘ gentlest and most guileless of 
beings.”’ ‘‘ There were but fifteen months between 
us,” sobbed he, ‘* and in less than that time I 
shall be with her once more.”’ Political troubles 
contributed also to depress his mind. Larger 
than a man’s hand grew that little cloud that cast 
from the seaboard the shadow of coming disasters, 
and already, ere Charles was gone to his grave, 
the clay-footed Colossus of Spain’s short-lived ac- 
cidental greatness tottered toa fall. And may 
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not we of England partake in some of the same un- 
easy thoughts that darkened on the spirit of the 
imperial hermit? History, to all who do not 
deem it an old almunac, presents a succession of 
parallels. The past assuredly is the prophet of 
the future—‘‘ the thing that hath been is that 
which shall be, and that which is done is that 
which shall be done.” Nous dansons sur un vol- 
can, and slumber in a fool’s paradise of peace 
theorists, drab-coated patriots, and the minor fry, 
who advocate a dismantled navy,a disbanded 
army ; who, scouting bastions and bayonets, 
clamor for calico and the cheap defence of na- 
tions—economists who, though caring only for 
pelf, rebel against the paltry premium of insur- 
ance, The unexpected loss of Calais, the woeful 
calamity engraven._on our bloody Mary’s hard 
heart, went far to break that of Charles. It was 
the untoward event which he never ceased to recur 
to, and regretted like death itself, which indeed 
it contributed to hasten. He had foreseen the 
rooted anxiety France would have to wipe out, per 
fas aut nefas, the blot of St. Quentin—and had 
urged Mary to strengthen the defences and garri-~ 
son, scandulously neglected by ‘*an ill-timed parsi- 
mony and fatal economy.’’ His advice, backed 
by that of Lord Wentworth, the military governor, 
was slighted by her ministers at home, who, Man- 
chesterians by anticipation, boasted that ** the 
reputation of the strength of Calais was alone 
sufficient for its security,’’ and that “ with their 
white wands they would defend the place.’’ They 
rejected the offer of a Spanish reinforcement, sus- 

ecting that Philip coveted the key of the entry to 

rance fur himself—just as the .occupation of 
Cadiz was by Spanish jealousy denied to ourselves 
in the war Sr tetesenlenes. The result was that 
Calais was carried by a coup de main. 


France was then in an uproar of exultation ; St. 
Quentin was forgotten—and loud and long were the 
pans of Parisian wits—replenished with scoffs and 
unmeasured taunts against the English, who, in fall- 
ing victims to a daring stratagem, gave, as it seemed 
to these poetasters, a signal proof of the immemorial 
perfidy of Albion. 

Charles, when he turned his thoughts from the 
land to the sea, found but little comfort. The Turk 
was then the terror of Europe ; his cannon thundered 
at the walls of Vienna, while his fleets insulted 
the ports of Spain; the civilization of the West 
trembled in the halance ;—and the alliance of the 
Most Christian King, nay, of the Supreme Succes- 
sor of St, Peter himself, with the infidel, in order 
to injure the ever Catholic House of Austria, seemed 
to the orthodox head of that house scarcely less 
revolting than one with his Satanic Majesty. The 
Mediterranean had long run a real risk of being 
made a Turkish luke ; Charles, however, no sooner 
caught the truth of the case than, adopting the 
boldest and best policy, he assumed the initiative, 
and, deaf to the peaceful professions of his one fixed 
and implacable foe, anticipated aggression, landed 
in Algeria, and captured and hel Oran—a base 
of operations, He in his time had steadily upheld 
the navy, and encouraged the spirit which after- 
wards at Lepanto—the Trafalgar of the day—proved 
that turning seas into lakes is easier said than 
done ; but now he was only watching things 
through the *‘ loophole of retreat’’—and it struck 
to his inner heart’s.core to hear that, at the very 
moment when the infidel was again silently but 
determinately preparing, a slumbering and folding 
of arms had come over the Spanish cabinet. In 
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vain he wrote, “‘ If Oran be lost, I hope I shall be 
in some place where I shall not hear of so great 
an affront to the king and to these realms.’’ His 
warning voice was neglected, and, ere a year had 
sed, the Spanish garrison wus cut to pieces ; 
ut Charles went to his grave unconscious of that 
calamity, which none dared to reveal to him. 
This was well—and so is it that our own Great 
Duke has gone to his last home “ in honor as he 
lived,” and has been spared all chances of witness- 
ing that which, years ago, had his Cassandra words 
= listened to, would have been rendered impos- 
sible. 

The glorious field of St. Quentin, which, but for 
Philip’s timidity, might have proved a Waterloo 
instead of an Oudenarde, brightened Charles with 
but a passing gleam. He had fur weeks been 
counting the days when his son would be at the 

ates of Paris, and he so deeply felt the lame and 
hapotent conclusion, and especially the favorable 
terms granted to the Court of Rome, that his 
health broke down, and he took to his bed. 
Charles, the Catholic king, who, like our own bold 
Protestant Bess, feared no Pope, had on this occa- 
sion counselled the course he himself formerly pur- 
sued, and gladly would have seen the iurbulent 
Paul IY. a captive in St. Angelo, or skulking out 
like Clement VII., disguised as a servant—imuch 
as we have beheld the liberal Pio Nono fly from 
his fluck—the Servus Servorum Dei in a Bavarian 
footman’s livery ; but Philip, craven and supersti- 
tious, dealt gently with the wicked old man, who, 
having set the world in flames, was now ready to 
sacrifice France, too much his friend, to close a 
dirty nepotist bargain with long hostile Spain. 

Charles, however, was never one jot the less ea- 
ger to uphold the papal system. A Catholic not 
merely from policy and position, but sincere con- 
viction, he felt that the moment was most critical. 
In 1558 the Church of Rome was indeed in extreme 
danger even in her strongest hold—in Spain— 
where it could no longer then be concealed that 
the seeds of the Reformation had taken root. Once 
alarmed, and armed with power, the priesthood 
were too wise in their generation to trifle with a 
foe so deadly : she of the seven hills knows no mer- 
cy for dissent—all tolerance, indeed, she has over 
and over proclaimed to be but the mask of indiffer- 
ence ;—she adopts no sprinkling of dust, no rose- 
water process ; her one maxim and, unless under 
irresistible pressure, her one practice is ever ‘‘ quod 
ferro non curatur igne sanatur.” Accordingly, 
the infant Hercules was strangled in the cradle by 
the gripe of the inquisitor; and the Vatican can 
fairly boast that the Reformation in the Peninsula 
wus nipped in the bud and annihilated at once. 
It must be remembered that the general temper of 
Spain was peculiarly favorable to such a result ; 
the bulk of the nation itself was fanatic—a long 
life-and-death war waged on their own soil against 
the infidel, for hearth and altar, bad coupled creed 
with country and heresy with enemy. The In- 
quisition, a double-edged engine, originally armed 
by the bigotry and avarice of the Spaniards against 
the Moor or Jew, was destined by divine justice to 
recoil ultimately on its abettors, and to sink a 
land once at the head of European civilization into 
an obscurantisin and ‘* backwardation’’ paralleled 
only by the states of Rome, Naples, Tuscany, and 
John of Tuam. 

Mr. Stirling, in his eighth chapter, fully con- 
firms the accuracy of Dr. M’Crie’s History of the 
Progress und Suppression of the Reformation in 
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Spain. The Holy Tribunal scarcely found a 
warmer friend in the cold-blooded Philip than ix 
the once moderate Fray Carlos; and certainly no 
so-called historian ever countenanced anything 
more absurd than the theory that the emperor was 
himself tainted with Protestantism. ‘‘ Father,”’ 
said he to the Prior of Yuste, as soon as he heard 
of the black business, *‘ if anything could me 
from this retreat, it would be to aid in chastising 
these heretics. Ihave written to the Inquisition, 
to burn them all; for not one of them will ever 
become a true Catholic, or worthy to live.”” He 
urged his son to cut the root of the evil with all 
rigor ; expressing his regret that he himself had 
not put Luther to death when in his power at the 
Diet of Worms ; so much had age and the priest 

t the better of that soldier and gentleman, who 

lushed to commence his career with the foul 
church-s ted crime ; for he then remembered 
well how his ancestor Sigismond’s fame had been 
tarnished by sacrificing Huss at Constance, in 
1414, in violation of a regular safe-conduct. Tem- 
_ considerations, occasionally, it must be con- 
essed, induced Charles to play a double game, and 
fight with his own weapons his rival Francis I., 
who, while burning Protestants at Paris, su 
ported them in Germany, because hostile to t 
emperor. Our hero, no doubt, when young in 
mind and body, held it lawful in the e of 
politics to use Pope and Lutheran for his own 
purposes, and offended both parties, who were 
seriously in earnest, and had thrown away the 
scabbard, by his Interims and other conciliatory 
juste milieu measures. Nevertheless all his per- 
sonal instincts, first and last, as well as his 
hereditary interests, were opposed to the Reforma- 
tion. The cry of the Communeros at Salamanca, 
which met his ear as he mounted the throne of 
Castile—** Thou shalt have no Pope or King but 
Valloria !"’—was echoed in after-life in the Union 
of Smalkalde, which pitted the Protestant princes 
against his imperial pa and pretensions ; 
and, in truth, the boundaries between religious 
and civil liberty, reformation and reform, are fine 
and delicate. At the present crisis, Charles, it is 
said, heard with surprise, and, not without ap- 
pearances of some sorrow, that many of his own 
former preachers were tainted with the heresy 
plague, and carried to the hospitals of the Inqui- 
sition ; but, sorrowing or not sorrowing, he enter- 
tained no plea for mercy. Even Mathisio, his 
favored plysician, was forced to burn his translated 
Bible—then, as now, the foremost prohibited book 
in the Liber Expurgatorius of Rome. 

These accumulated anxieties, however, hastened 
that utter break-up of his constitution which the 
medical man had long anticipated from his im- 
prudent diet; and early in August symptoms 
appeared which the patient himself.could not mis- 
tuke. His thoughts naturally turned more than 
ever to religion and its rites. Long accustomed 
to recelebrate; with his personal attendance, the 
obsequies of his departed kinsfulk on the anniver- 
saries of their olets, he now determined to re- 
hearse his own funeral. This incident—one of 
the disputed points in his history—has been very 
carefully sifted by Mr. Stirling :— 


Gonzalez (says he) treats the story as an idle tale ; 
he laments the credulity displayed even in the sober 
statement of Siguenga, and pours out much patriotic 
scorn on the highly-wrought picture of Robertson, of 





whose account of the matter it is impossible to offer 
any defence. Masterly as a sketch, it has unhappily 
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been copied from the canvas of the unscrupulous Leti. | 


absurd. garden and bright with glimpses of the golden 


In everything but style it is indeed very 
**The emperor was bent,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ on 
performing some act of piety that would display his 
zeal and merit the favor of Heaven. The act on which 
he fixed was as wild and uncommon as any that 
superstition ever suggested to a weak and disordered 
fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies 
before his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected 
in th. chapel of the monastery. His domestics 
marched thither in funeral procession, with black 
tapers in their hands. He himself followed in his 
shroud. He was laid in his coffin, with much solem- 
nity. The service for the dead was chanted, and 
Charles joined in the prayers which were offered up 
for the rest of his soul, mingling his tears with those 
which his attendants shed, as if they had been cele- 
brating a real funeral. The ceremony closed with 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin in the usual form, 
and, all the assistants retiring, the doors of the chapel 
were shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and 
withdrew to his apartment, full of those awful senti- 
ments which such a singular solemnity was calculated 
to inspire. But either the fatiguing length of the 
ceremony, or the impressions which the image of 
death left on his mind, affected him so much that next 
day he was seized with a fever. His feeble frame 
could not long resist its violence, and he expired on 
the 21st of September, after a life of fifty-eight years, 
six months, and twenty-five days.”’ 

Siguenca’s account of the affair, which I have 
afopted, is that Charles, conceiving it to be for the 
benefit of his soul, and having obtained the consent 
of his confessor, caused a funeral service to be per- 
formed for himself, such as he had lately been per- 
forming for his father and mother. At this service 
he assisted, not as a corpse, but as one of the specta- 
tors, holding in his hand, like the others, a waxen 
taper, which, at a certain point of the ceremonial, he 
gave into the hands of the officiating priest, in token 
of his desire to commit his soul to the keeping of 
his Maker. There is not a word to justify the tale 
that he followed the procession in his shroud, or 
that he simulated death in his coffin, or that he 
was left behind in the church when the service was 
over. In this story respecting an infirm oi¢ man, the 
devout son of a church where services for the dead 
are of daily occurrence, I can see nothing incredible 
or very surprising. Abstractedly considered, it ap- 
apn quite as reasonable that a man on the brink of 
the grave should perform funeral rites for himself, as 
that he should perform such rites for persons whose 
bones had become dust many years before. But with- 
out venturing upon this dark and dangerous ground, 
it may be safely asserted that superstition and dys- 
pepsia have driven men into extravagancies far greater 
than the act which Siguenga has attributed to Charles. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt the historian’s ve- 
racity in a matter in which the credit of his order or 
the interest of the church is no way concerned. He 
might perhaps be suspected of overstating the regard 
entertained by the emperor for the friars of Yuste, 
were his evidence not confirmed by the letters of 
the friar-hating household. But I see no reason for 
questioning his accuracy in his account of the obse- 
quies, which he published with the authority of his 
name, while men were still alive who could have con- 
tradicted a misstatement. 


To continue the true story—Charles, when the 
solemn scene was over, felt much relieved in mind, 
and sat musing all that afternoon and the next in 
his open alcove ; there he caused the portrait of 
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that pleasant spot, filled with the fragrance of the 


era, they carried him to the gloomy chanfber of 
his sleepless nights, and laid him on the bed from 
whence he was to rise no more.’’ So soon were 
the anticipated rites realized ; his illness lasted 
about three weeks ; the daily bulletins transmitted 
to Valladolid by his physicians still exist, minute 
as those preserved by Arrian of the death-struggle 
of Alexander the Great.* In full possession of his 
intellect, Charles exhibited throughout the cour- 
age of the soldier, the dignity of the Prince, and 
the resignation of a Christian. He duly executed 
codicils for the future provision of his faithful fol- 
lowers, took the Sacrament frequently, and after 
receiving extreme unction, insisted on communi- 
cating once ogain, observing to those who said it 
was not, under such circumstances, necessary, 
‘that may be, but it is good company on so long 
a journey.’”’ His peaceful death formed a strikin 
contrast to that of his rival Francis I.,a victim o 
the only trophy retained by France of her foul 
possession of Nuples. The empercr’s end was that 
of the just ; a euthanasia devoutly to be wished 
for. No perilous stuff weighed heavy on his soul ; 
no exorcisms were needed to beat away the busy 
fiend from the pillow of one who closed his eyes 
amidst 

all that should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


The closing scene is thus tuld by Mr. Stirling :— 


Towards eight in the evening, Charles asked if the 
consecrated tapers were ready ; and he was evidently 
sinking rapidly. The physicians acknowledged that 
the case was past their skill, and that hope was over. 
Cornelio retired ; Mathisio remained by the bed, oc- 
casionally feeling the patient’s pulse and whispering 
to the group of anxious spectators, ‘* His majesty has 
but two hours to live—but one hour—but half an 
hour.’’ Charles, meanwhile, lay in a stuppr, seem- 
ingly unconscious, but now and then mumbling a 
prayer, and turning his eyes to heaven. At length 
he raised himself and called for William. Van Male 
was instantly at his side, and understood that he 
wished to be turned in bed, during which operation 
the emperor leaned upon him heavily, and uttered a 
groan of agony. The physician now looked towards 
the door, and said to the Archbishop of Toledo, who 
was standing in the shadow, ‘* Domine, jam moritur ! 
—My lord, he is now dying.’’ The primate came 
forward with the chaplain Villalva, to whom he made 
a sign to Speak. It was now nearly two o’clock in 
the morning of the 21st of September, St. Matthew's 
day. Addressing the dying man, the favorite preacher 
told him how blessed a privilege he enjoyed in having 
been born on the feast of St. Matthias the apostle, 
who had been chosen by lot to complete the number 
of the twelve, and in being about to die on the feast 
of St. Matthew, who for Christ’s sake had forsaken 
wealth as his majesty had forsaken imperial power. 
For some time the preacher held forth in this pious 
and edifying strain. At last the emperor interposed, 
saying, ‘‘ The time is come ; bring me the candles 
and the crucifix.’’ These were cherished relics, which 
he had long kept in reserve for this supreme hour. 
The one was # taper from our Lady’s shrine.at Mont- 
serrat ; the other a crucifix of beautiful workmanship, 


* He of Macedon too became fevered after imprudent 
indulgences at table, and throughout his last illness at- 
tended the daily sacrifices most devoutly—rov Serv ete 











his gentle Isabel to be brought, and, looking a 
long and last farewell to the ) an? partner of his | 
youth, bade also his real adieu to the world. He | 
was roused from his protracted reverie by his | 
physician—felt chilled and fevered, ‘and from | 


pedeotatoc. The progress of his case is detailed in the 
royal diaries. He, unlike our Cesar, had no physician— 
and it was deliberated whether he should be carried to 
the temple of Serapis, that the god might cure him brew 
manu.—(Arrian, vii. 25.) 
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which had been taken from the dead hand of his wife 
at Toledo, and which afterwards comforted the last 
momeats of his son at the Escurial. He received 
them éagerly from the archbishop, and taking one in 
each hand, fur some moments he silently contemplated 
the figure of the Saviour, and then clasped it to his 
bosom. Those who stood nearest to the bed now 
heard him say quickly, as if replying to call, “‘ Ya 
voy, Sevior—Now, Lord, I go!’ As his strength 
failed, his fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, 
which the primate therefore took and held it before 
him. A few moments of death-wrestle between soul 
and body followed, after which, with his eyes fixed on 
the cross, and with a voice loud enough to be heard 
outside the room, he cried, “‘.4y, Jesus '’’ and expired. 


The corpse was left at Yuste until 1574, when 
it was transferred to the Escurial, then sufficiently 
advanced to become the pulace, the monastery, 
and the mausoleum of Spanish royalty. It was 
laid in the plain vault erected by Philip II. When 
the gorgeous Pantheon, ‘‘a tomb for which e’en 
kings would wish to die,’’ was completed in 1674 
by Philip [V., the imperial remains were removed 
finally to their present place of rest. 


As the body was deposited in the marble sarcopha- 
gus, the coverings were removed, to enable Philip to 
come face to face with his great ancestor ; the corpse 
was found to be quite entire ; and even some sprigs of 
sweet thyme folded in the winding-sheet retained, as 
the friars averred, all their vernal fragrance after the 
lapse of fourscore winters. After looking for some 
minutes in silence at the pale, dead face of the hero 
of his line, the king turned to Haro and said, ‘‘ Cu- 
erpo honrado (honored body), Don Luis.’’ “ pe | 
honored,”’ replied the minister ; words brief indeed, 
but very pregnant, for the prior of the Escurial has 
recorded that they comprehended all that a Christian 
ought to feel on so solemn an occasion. 


This Spanish dialogue on the dead certainly con- 
trasts alike with the bland prose of Sir Henry 
Halford, when the coffin-lid of Charles I. was 
raised for the Regent to verify Vandyke, as with 
the appalling stanza of Lord Byron on that memor- 
aide Sessens into the tomb. 


Once again (says Mr. Stirling) the emperor’s grave 
was opened. When Mr. Beckford was at Madrid in 
1780, Charles III., as a parting civility, desired to 
know what favor the fascinating and accomplished 
Englishman would accept at his hands. The au- 
thor of Vathek asked leave to see the face of Charles 
V., that he might judge of the fidelity of the portraits 
by Titian ; the marble sarcophagus being moved from 
its niche, and the lid raised, the lights of th> Pan- 
theon once more gleamed on the features of the pale 
emperor. 


Mr. Stirling adds that, 


for this curious anecdote he is indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Beckford’s daughter, the Duchess of 
Hamilton. Mr. Beckford had left unfortunately no note 
or memorandum of the fact, and therefore the date 
and the names of the other witnesses of this singular 
spectacle cannot now be recovered. 


We would willingly class this revolting story 
among the many gloomy poetical visions of its 
narrator—surely the royal family of Spain must 
have a similar feeling—and as after all the precise 
week and day of the incident, if a real one, can 
hardly escape a sharp investigation on the spot, 
we shall expect, with curiosity, the disinterment, 
or otherwise, of supporting evidence. 

From the day when the body quitted Yuste, the 
convent and palace were neglected alike by the 
kings and people of Spain. Left to the gentle 
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keeping of a climate more conservative than man, 
all might to this day have remained in excellent 
preservation; but in 1809, a ty of Soult’s 
soldiers, flying from Oporto and irritated by dis- 

e, set their mark on these beautiful districts. 
They clambered up the hill, pillaged and then fired 
the convent ; the royal wing only escaped, from the 
thickness of the walls of the intervening chapel. 
Under the reign of the constitution, in 1820, such 
restorations as the brotherhood had been able to 
effect were unmercifully dealt with by the Liberals. 
Their ravages were again partially made good 
when the monks returned, on Ferdinand VII.’s 
recovery of power ; but his death was soon followed 
by the total suppression of the monustic system ; 
like the rest of their class, the beadsmen of St. 
Jerome were ejected—the whole edifice speedily 
fell into irremediable ruin—and chaos is come 
again. But we cannot better conclude our sum- 
mary of this thoughtful and graceful work than 
with the author's melancholy sketch of Yuste as 
inspected by himself in 1849 :— 


It was inhabited only by the peasant-bailiff of the 
lay proprietor, who eked out his wages by showing 
the historical site to the passing stranger. The prin- 
cipal cloister was choked with the rubbish of the 
fallen upper story ; the richly-carved capitals which 
had supported it peeping here and there from the soil 
and the luxuriant mantle of wild shrubs and flowers. 
Two sides of the smaller and older cloisters were still 
standing, with blackened walls and rotting floors and 
ceiling. The strong, granite-built church, proof 
against the fire of the Gaul and the wintry storms of 
the Sierra, was a hollow shell—the classical decora- 
tions of the altars and quaint wood-work of the choir 
having been partly used for fuel, partly carried off to 
the parish church of Cuacos. Beautiful blue and 
yellow tiles, which had lined the chancel, were fast 
dropping from the walls; and above, the window 
through which the dying glance of Charles had 
sought the altar, remained like the eye-socket in a 
skull, turned towards the damp, blank space that was 
once bright with holy tapers and the coloring of 
Titian. In a vault beneath, approached by a door of 
which the key could not be found, I was told that the 
coffin, of massive chestnut planks, in which the em- 
peror’s body had lain for sixteen years, was still kept 
asa relic. In his palace, the lower chambers were 
used as a magazine for fuel ; and in the rooms above, 
where he lived and died, maize and olives were gath- 
ered, and the silk-worm wound its cocoons in dust 
and darkness. His garden below, with its tank and 
broken fountain, was overgrown with tangled thickets 
of fig, mulberry, and almond, with a few patches of 
potherbs, and here and there an orange-tree or a 
cypress, to mark where once the terrace smiled with 
its blooming parterres. Without the gate, the great 
walnut-tree, sole relic of the past with which time 
had not dealt rudely, spread forth its broad and vig- 
orous boughs to shroud and dignify the desolation ; 
yet in the lovely face of nature, changeless in its 
summer charms, in the hill and forest and wide Vera, 
in the generous soil and genial sky, there was enough 
to show how well the imperial eagle had chosen the 
nest wherein to fold his wearied wings. 





Mormon Emicration.—The Mecklenburg post 
steamer Obotritt has conveyed from Copenhagen to 
Kiel a body of about 300 Mormons, including women 
and children. With the exception of a few Nor- 
wegians, the whole are Danes. They will be conveyed 
from Hamburg to Hull, and thence to Liverpool, where 
they will embark for New Orleans, to join their 
brethren in the distant settlements. The greater part 
“3 - elders possess some capital, and all are respect- 
able. 








SIX MONTHS IN NATAL. 


Front the Economist. 


Tur Dorp and the Veld ; or, Sir Months in Natal. 
By Cuarves Barter, Esq. William S. Orr and 
Co., Amen corner. 


Tuis is the work of a gentleman, who, after ex- | book 


ploring most part of the colony of Natal, and seen 
it, perhaps, under its least fayorable aspects, has 
returned thither to remain for some years, perha 
for life. In the six months he roamed continually 
through the colony, and visited all its outlying 
parts and the ‘ Sovereignty,” as well as the 
towns of D’Urban and Maritzburg ; fell in with 
all kinds of queer company—Dutch Boers, dis- 
banded soldiers, runaway sailors, gentlemen keep- 
ing roadside inns, Kafirs, Hottentots, bushmen, 
lers, merchants, farmers with and farmers with- 
out farms, gentlemen in search of locations, 
and little merchants ; and was exposed to all kinds 
of adventures—losing his way, almost drowned in 
fording streams, hunting lions, jumbled in a wagon, 
or fatigued to death by long rides and very short 
commons, &c. From these materials he has made 
& pleasant book, supplying us with much informa- 
tion of the manners of the Boers and the natives 
and the settlers, and giving us enduring pictures 
of the scenery of that part of South Africa. The 
writer is an old and extensive traveller, and nar- 
rates numerous anecdotes and adventures well. 
From his descriptions, however, Natal, as a place 
for a his practice in returnin, 
seems almost at variance with his preaching—wi 
fall much in publicestimation. It is very difficult of 
access, not only on account of the distance but of the 
difficulties of landing; it has many natural plagues, 
such as boils and * ticks,’’ and some artificial 
plagues, amongst which custom-houses and land 
surveyors ought not to be omitted. In all our 
colonies the same evil is distinctly visible, that of 
fastening on a little community, which has all 
the natural difficulties of a first settlement to over- 
come, all the artificial difficulties of an old and 
established society, which, in many cases, are 
found great enough to arrest itscourse. From the 
first settlements of America to the attempt to 
establish New Canterbury, in New Zealand—one 
of the latest colonization schemes carried out by a 
kind of government organization—squatters and 
individuals have succeeded, and have become the 
nuclei of great and flourishing communities, and 
considerable bodies sent out to the wilderness, com- 
plete in all things, even to a bell for the church 
steeple, and under some large and regular govern- 
ment plan, have been failures. The Spanish eolo- 
nies, as contrasted with the English colonies in 
America, are the proof on a great scale ; and the 
success of the squatters in New Zealand, in con- 
trast to the failure of almost every large plan to 
colonize there, are the individual proofs. Men go 
to the wilderness to escape the difficulties of a 
stationary condition of society, the result often of 
too much government or of misgovernment ; and to 
fullow them into the wilderness with similar diffi- 
culties, or to impose them on the colonists at start- 
ing, is to contravene the very principle on which 
they proceed, and counteract its effects. Mr. 
Barter’s book supplies many examples of individual 
success, while the establishment at D’Urban seems 
involved in many difficulties. Union and codpera- 
tion, dictated by circumstances, are necessary ; 
but the union and eodperation planned for the 
colonists of South Africa or New Zealand in 
London, by gentlemen who have, perhaps, never 
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been out of England, and certainly not out of 
Europe, are unnecessary, and stand in the way of 
the union and codperation which circumstances re- 
quire. The following extract will convey some 
information, and give an idea of Mr. ter’s 


LIFE IN NATAL. 

Those who wish tec see life in a colony, in its most 
genuine, though not, perhaps, its most attractive form, 
cannot choose s better field for their observation than 
the waysideinn. With the reader’s permission we will 
take a peep at one of them, having first divested our- 
selves, as much as possible, of every notion of such @ 
place which our European experience may suggest. 

An hour’s short canter out of the town brings usin 
sight of a neat little white house, standing prettily 
among straggling thickets of mimosa, on a rising 
swell above the spruit, whose rapid and dangerous 
rise I have mentioned in an early chapter. This is 
the residence of Mr. L——, the landlord at Uys’ 
Doorns, to whom we are going to pay a visit. As we 
draw near, we can detect a Kafir hut within a few 
yards of the house. This isthe inn. Let us ride up 
and dismount—cautiously, though, for the ground is 
strewed with empty beer bottles, mostly with broken 
necks, having been opened by a stroke with the 
back of a knife, an equally effectual and more expe- 
ditious method than the legitimate cork-screw. 

We are surprised to find in the landlord, who comes 
out to receive us, in his shirt-sleeves, probably with- 
out shoes or stockings, a distinguished-looking person, 
evidently a gentleman by birth and education, and we 
are almost ashamed to allow him to take our horses. 
This, however, is one of the anomalies that meet the 
colonial observer at every turn, and it admits of easy 
explanation. The gentleman emigrant seldom comes 
out with any definite plan of action. He has no trade 
or business to which he can betake himself, as a 
matter of course, on his arrival ; he has been accus- 
tomed rather to spend money than to earn it, and 
his expectations are more frequently based on a vague 
idea of getting on somehow or other, and a general 
confidence in his own abilities, than on sober, well- 
weighed calculations. Ignorant of farming, disgusted 
with a solitary life, unfit for commerce, he fritters 
away his time and his means, and is soon a di 
pointed man. Too many give way under this pres- 
sure, and, falling into idleness, dissipation, and low 
company, become inevitably ruined. But with men 
of energetic character, it is often the turning point of 
their career. Ashamed to return home with & con- 
fession of fuilure, and seeing no alternative in the 
eolony but labor or ruin, they throw pride and preju- 
dice aside, and set to work manfully and in earnest. 
Little do mothers or sisters in England dream how 
their emigrant sons or brothers are employed, or what 
hardships they are undergoing, rather than disappoint 
the fond hopes which have been entertained on their 
behalf. 

With such men as these, the wayside inn is & 
favorite resource. 


After some description of the company of these 
inns, the writer proceeds :— 


But by far the most exacting visitor is the newly- 
arrived emigrant. L—told me of one of those who 
arrived at his place in the evening, and, on dismount- 
ing, walked naturally enough towards the house. 

“‘ This way, if you please,’’ cried L——, pointing 
to the hut, ‘*‘ that is where my family live.”’ é 

**So,’’ said the stranger, ‘“‘ you keep that house 
for your own family, and this —— hut for your cus- 
tomers ?”? 

‘* Exactly so; my wife and children live in that 
little house, and my guests here.*’ 

‘‘Well,”’ exclaimed the newly-arrived, as hie 
eyes slowly wandered from clay floor to stick ceiling 
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—*‘* Well! I have travelled in India, in Australia, 
and America, and I never slept in a more wretched 
place than this.’’ 

This was rather too much. ‘*§So,’’ said L——, 
** you have travelled in all these countries and never 
slept in a worse place than this hut ?’’ 

** No, never,’”’ (emphatically). 

** Then you shall have an opportunity of doing so 
to-night. Now go out and sleep in the Veldt!”’ 

** And if a night under a thorn tree, in a drizzling 
rain,’’ concluded L——, ‘‘ did not teach him the 
value of a good bed in a Kafir hut, he must require a 
pretty severe lesson, and will have to buy his experi- 
ence at a high price.’’ 

These inns are only to be met with on the main 
roads. ‘The traveller along by-paths must betake 
himself to the nearest farm-house, where shelter for 
the night will never be refused; though, if the 
owner be a Dutchman, the reception will probably be 
neither warm nor encouraging. Among their own 

ple, the Boers exercise a rude and cumbrous hos- 
pitality, attended with a whole host of peculiar cere- 
monies, one of the most remarkable of which is the 
practice of firing off guns on the arrival or departure 
of their guests ; but even these friendly visits are 
generally limited to a very short period, and the old 
Canadian rule is rarely infringed, ‘‘ Not to stay till 
the rye loaf is laid on the table.’’ 

But to an Englishman hospitality is accorded solely 
as an unpleasant duty, from which there is no escape ; 
and no pains is taken to conceal from him that he is 
anything but a welcome guest. Indeed, I have my- 
self been frequently told as much, though not, I must 
confess, till after I had been regaled with a hearty 
sapper, and had won the confidence of my entertainer, 
by listening to his catalogue of grievances, and 
taking in good part his tirades against the govern- 
ment ; indeed, for my own part, I have never had to 
complain of scant courtesy, and have always found 
the surly manner thaw after a few good-humored 
answers, especially if I could throw in a joke, however 
poor the attempt. Once make a Dutchman laugh 
with you, and he is won. There are several rules, 
however, which the traveiler will do well to observe 
on his arrival at a Dutch farm, if he wishes to make 
a favorable impression on his host, and, consequently, 
on all the Dutch in the colony. In the first place, he 
must never approach the house otherwise than at a 
slow and quiet pace. Secondly, when asking for hos- 
pitality, he must never dismount till it is granted, 
and the Boer tells him to “‘ off-saddle.’? Thirdly, he 
must shake hands with the whole family, down to the 
urchin of four years old. He must not offer any re- 
muneration, unless it be for forage for his horse, as it 
would be deemed an insult. He must start as early 
as possible next morning, and on no account prolong 
his stay beyond the time absolutely necessary for the 
rest of himself and his nag. He must never pass his 
entertainer again without shaking him by the hand ; 
and, as a general rule, he must be very cautious lest 
in common conversation he may let a word drop which 
may be construed against the Dutch, singly or col- 
lectively—for a bird of the air will carry it, and a 
hasty word may cost him many a night in the Ve/dt, 
and many a refusal of assistance when most he may 
need it. A friend of mine, who was tempted, in the 
heat of argument, to use a sarcastic expression, with 


reference to the Boers, became from that moment a a 


marked man among them ; and a Yorkshire farmer, 
whose letter, containing an exaggerated picture of 
Dutch manners and customs, intended, probably, for 
the amusement of his friends, was indiscreetly pub- 
lished in the papers, roused their indignation to such 
a& pitch, that, had Africa been a land of bowie-knives, 
I would not have given much for his personal safety. 
The Dutch, indeed, are quite as susceptible on this 
point as the Yankees. ‘‘ They*must be cracked up, 
or they rile.”’ But their bark is worse than their bite, 


A FOUR MONTHS’ TOUR IN THE EAST. 


and they have. more of the milk of human kindness 
about them than their talk would lead a stranger to 
infer. A remarkable instance of this is said to have 
occurred at Boem Plaats. An officer of the Ca 
Corps, being wounded and unhorsed, was left. to the 
rebels, who were about to despatch him, when he cried 
out, ‘* Moet ne schiet ne. Vrouw en kinder ?’’ 
Don’t shoot—wife and children.’? They could not 
resist this appeal to their home sympathies, and 
actually lowered their pieces and suffered their enemy 
to escape. Such an incident, occurring in the heat 
of a desperate skirmish, is rare in the annals of 
civilized warfare, and is highly honorable to a rude and 
uncultivated people, rank’*ng under the sense of in- 
jury, whether real or supposed, and inflamed by the 
— misrepresentations of a clever and unprincipled 
leader. 


From this specimen the reader will see that 
this is an agreeable book, while it treats of sub- 
jects such as colonization and new homes for our 
people, which are just now of intense interest. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
A Four Months’ Tour in the East. By J. R. Ax- 


prEws, Esq. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. Lon 
don: Orr and Co. 1853. 


Mr. Anprews is quite an original traveller in his 
way. He wanders through Ego, the Desert, 
Jerusalem, the shores of the Dead Sea, and the 
plains of Syria, in the spirit of an auctioneer’s 
rter drawing up acatalogue. He omits nothing, 
ut he sees everything with the eyes that are in his 
head, and through a plain matter-of-fact medium, 
uninfluenced by poetry or sentiment, religion or 
antiquity. Ie puts down all things in his journal 
at what they are worth at the present moment, 
and nothing more, and has no notion of valuing 
things by associations which in themselves are 
worth little. With him the catacombs at Alexan- 
dria and Cleopatra’s bath are ‘not worth the 
trouble of a visit’’ the Pyramids are ‘‘ not equal to 
expectation,’ and disappoint him to an extent 
which he had never felt before—the mosques are 
shabby, the island of Elephanta is a stupid place, 
and not worth the plague of getting to it, &c., &e. 
He warns his readers, if they wish to preserve 
their reverence for the Holy Land, not to set foot 
in Jerusalem, and denounces Palestine, as 
‘* mockery, a snare, and a delusion,’’ declaring his 
conviction that the whole country “‘ is one of great 
disappointment inevery point of view.” He is at 
Jerusalem during the annual concourse of pilgrims, 
whose religious fervor, however, he does not 
ticipate in—and at the grotto of the Nativity, says 
he, ‘* the attendant made a sign for me to kneel 
down and kiss the pavement, but I declined.” In 
a word, he is not to be done into enthusiasm of 
any kind, but prefers his own opinion, and pub- 
lishes it too, in spite of Lamartine and all his fol- 
lowers. There is something naive in this mode of 
writing on the East; and Mr. Andrews’ book 
may be admired asa sort of Jusus nature, and 
uoted as an example to writers whose imagina- 
tion carries them beyond the limits of veracity. 
The following extract is worth reading :— 


Our Church Missionary Society has had a station 
in Cairo for several years, but they have never yet 
made a single convert from the Mahommedan faith. 
The reply of an enlightened Mahommedan (?) toa 
missionary is characteristic of the race of Moslems : 
‘* Your religion,’’ said he, ‘‘ gives me three Gods and 
one wife ; mine gives me three wives angi one God ; I 





prefer my own.”’ 











THE FIRE ANNIHILATOR.—CAN INSECTS TALK? 


From the Examiner. 
THE FIRE ANNIHILATOR: 


Wr have, it seems, wronged the Fire Annihilator 
by resembling Mr. D'Israeli’s budget to it, and 
treating it asa thing, like that notable scheme, the 
effect of which was the very opposite of the inten- 
tion. What, however, were the facts? A few 
weeks ago the Fire Annihilator factory was de- 
stroyed by fire ; pretty much as Mr. D’Israeli’s plan 
to please everybody was destroyed by pleasing 
nobody. And shortly afterwards ote a state- 
ment that the Severn West India steamer had a 
narrow escape from destruction by fire from the 
spontaneous combustion of one of two Fire Anni- 
hilators with which the vessel was provided for 
its better safety. These circumstances certainly 
induced us to imagine that if the Thames could be 
set on fire, the Annihilator was the contrivance for 


the purpose. 

We Soom, however, from an inquiry into the 
composition of the Annihilator, and into the facts 
referred to, that the invention is not to be so 
hastily judged and condemned. The charge, it 
appears, is not a composition susceptible of spon- 
taneous combustion, but only the igniter, or pri- 
ming, as it were. And as for the Cosutne of the 

mises at Battersea, there were no Annihilators 
In the building ; a fact, upon which it must be 
remarked that it is strange the company did not 
take the precaution of providing their own premises 
with the safeguard against fire, which they recom- 
mend the public to adopt. But so it is, as the 
homely proverb says, that ‘* the shoemaker’s wife 
goes the worst shod.” As for the fire on board 
the Severn, it seems that one of the Annihilators 
was, by some means unknown, discharged ; that 
it caused considerable alarm, but did no mischief 
beyond blistering some paint and blackening a 
beam. The account in the newspapers was, there- 
fore, a great exaggeration. 

On the other hand, does not Mr. Lewis Thomp- 
son, the chemist, assert too much when he avers 
that the discharge of the Annihilator ‘* could not 
even exhibit the appearance of fire, and that the 
accident on board the Severn cannot be associated 
with any idea of fire.’’ Certainly the officers appear 
to have associated it very closely with the idea of 
fire in their entry in the log,-recording that the 
‘ignited composition’ was allowed to * burn 
out.’? The admitted blistering of the paint too, is 
_— of something more than the fanciful idea 

fire 


And what say Mr.’ Braithwaite, the civil en- 
gineer, and Mr. Watt, the chemist! Do they hold 
the risk of fire to be utterly impossible? No, they 
advise precgutions against the discharge of the 
instrument by any accident or imprudence. 


The only alteration we suggest at present, with a 
view to prevent the possibility of an accidental dis- 
charge of the machine by any violent jar or concus- 
sion, is, so to arrange the Igniter that it shall never 
be in contact with the combustible material until nec- 
essary to be ignited. We further advise that in all 
cases the Iron Pin be withdrawn and tied to the 
handle of the machine ; and on board vessels, or in 
other positions where the Annihilator may be sub- 
jected to concussion of any kind, that not only the 

m Pin but the Igniter Bottle be withdrawn and the 
same placed in the Igniter Case. 


_ The iron pin, it is to be observed, discharges the 
instrument, as a percussion cap discharges a gun. 
We cannot escape from comparisons between 
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this Fire Annihilator and the D’Israeli budget. 
No sooner do we drop one as inapplicable than we 
fall into another. What heightened the disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction with the financial 
scheme was the mighty promise about it, that it 
was to do what never yet has been done, benefit 
and content everybody. Now pleasing every one 
is about as much Cepent human power as annihi- 
lating anything in nature, the pretension to which 
—v is a prejudice to this invention of Mr. 
illips. 

Could a better name of the thing have been de- 
vised than the simple explanation of it which we 
find in the company’s report, ‘* The Fire Annihila- 
tor is, in fact, a Steam Fire Engine ?”’ 

See what there is ina name! The idea of the 
Fire Annihilator destroyed by fire was certainly 
most unfortunate in effect ; but if it had been called 
the ‘‘Steam Fire Engine,’’ the destruction of the 
factory by fire would have seemed no more ridicu- 
lous than the destruction by fire of any manufac- 
tory of the common fire engines, which, though 
serviceable against fire when complete, charged, 
and worked, are as consumable in the shape of 
dry wood as any other similar substance. 

The Steam Fire Engine may be likened to a gun 
loaded with water instead of ball, which sends 
forth a discharge of steam. The invention is ve 
ingenious, but we should like to see less boasts o 
it, and more evidences of its success in practice, 
not experimentally, but in actual cases of fire. 
Any contribution to safety against the danger of 
fire is a service to society, which we should be the 
last to disparage or prejudice ; and therefore it is 
that we have said so much on an invention which 
may have been wronged by a few light words, nut 
intended for serious acceptation. 





Can Insects TatK.—A striking instance of the 
possession of a capability of spreading intelligence, 
and that of a somewhat abstruse character, is fur- 
nished by experiments that have been made by Huber 
and others upon bees. Every one is aware that the 
queen bee is an object of the greatest solicitude and 
attention to all the workers of the hive, and yet, 
among so many thousands, all busily employed in 
different and distant parts of the colony, it would ap- 
pear impossible for them to ascertain, at least before 
the lapse of a considerable time, whether she was 
absent from among them or not. In order to see 
whether bees had any power of conveying news of this 
kind, the queen-bee had been stealthily and quietly 
abstracted from the hive ; but here, as elsewhere, ill 
news was found to fly apace. For some half-hour or 
so, the loss seemed not to have been ascertained ; 
but the progressively increasing buzz of agitation 
gradually announced the growing alarm, until shortly 
the whole hive was in an uproar, and all its busy 
occupants were seen pouring forth their legions in 
search of their lost monarch, or eager to avenge with 
their stings the insult offered to their sovereign. On 
restoring the captured queen to her subjects, with 
equal secrecy, the tumult speedily subsided, and the 
ordinary business of the community was resumed, as 
before the occurrence. That in such cases as those 
above narrated, information, and that of rather a 
complex character, was transmitted by one insect to 
another, cannot be doubted—but by what means? 
All that has been ascertained upon this point is, that 
the ants and the bees cross their antenns in a peculiar 
manner with the antenne of the others that they en- 
counter, and this action being repeated again and 
again, seems to be a mode of communicating intelli- 
gence common amongst the insect races.—Rymer 
Jones’ Natural History of Animals. 
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From the Spectator. 


GOLD-DEPOSITS IN EUROPE: IRRIGATION 
AND RAILWAYS IN SPAIN. 


1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 15th January, 1853. 


‘Sin—The knowledge that gold exists in greater 
quantities than was formerly supposed, bids fair 
t work greater changes in the condition of hu- 
manity than any political changes. Circumstances 
appear to have brought it to light just at the right 
period to relieve England from over-population, 
and to increase the deficient population of her 
colonies. But the probability that gold exists in 
the world in as great profusion as most other 
imetals, does not seem yet to have occurred to the 
general mind ; still less does it seem to have oc- 
curred that there is as large a proportion of gold 
probably in Europe as in America, if we knew how 
to get at it, and that a time may come when it 
will, produce as great changes here as at the 
Antipodes. 

So fur as our knowledge goes, gold only exists in 
nature in the metallic state. It is also one of the 
heaviest of metals. Consequently it could not rise 
from the great world-furnace which the igneous 
theory supposes tu have existed, or to exist, and 
float to the surface like the lighter bodies formed 
by the chemical combination of metals with other 
materials. In its molten state it would sink to the 
bottom of the furnace, precisely as iron does in the 
fluid state while the slag floats on the surface. If 
the world cooled down in this state, it is clear that 
no gold could have been accessible to man. But 
if, while in a state of fusion, explosions were to 
take place, the molten metal would be squeezed up 
into the slag, or glass, and would be moulded inte 
cavities, or thrown forth in flakes of greater or less 
size. It might thus exist in mountain ridges as 
they cooled on the surface, and from thence it 
might be washed down into alluvial basins, when 
broken up by the action of frost or other natural 
processes. In washing down by the action of 
water in great torrents, it is clear that the largest 
fragments would be the lowest, just as the largest 
stones are found in the lowest parts of the beds of 
rivers. The practical fact is, that the finest par- 
ticles of gold-dust are found in the sands of rivers; 
that it is found infinitesimally disseminated in the 
veins of natural glass (quartz rock); that it is 
found in lumps of greater or less size, and in flakes 
or spangles, in alluvial soil, all indicating a 
an us to that which would be produced by the 
—— of a furnace. 

e may therefore fairly reason, that whenever 
gold-dust has been at any time found in the sands 
of rivers, gold in masses will be found at greater 
depths in the beds of those rivers, or in the locali- 
ties whence the rivers have their source. 

Now the rivers of Spain and Portugal were in 
the olden time called ‘* golden’”’—as the ‘ golden 
Tagus,’’ the * golden , wont and so on; and 
gold has been gathered from their sands. If any 

shall cause these streams to leave their 

, great mineral wealth will probably be laid 
open, if indeed we can call gold wealth, which is 
@ mere stimulus to the production of wealth. 

If this wealth be laid open, the population of the 
Peninsula will be largely increased by an aggrega- 
tioa of industrious people from all Europe, that will 
cause the loss of Cuba to be forgotten, and will 
raise Spain to a position of greater riches than she 





GOLD-DEPOSITS IN EUROPE. 


possessed when the undisputed owner of American 
mines, unless the jealousy of a — government 
altogether prohibits the entry of foreigners. In 
such case, a rapid growth of disputes among the 
community is not unlikely to engender a state of 
things analogous to that of Mexico, and we may 

et live to see Spain overrun by dominant races in 

urope as in America, The French would cer- 
tainly endeavor to prove Spain to be a veritable 
** Africa beyond the Pyrenees” and the Northern 
border of the Great ‘* Salt Lake of Franee.”” They 
would certainly succeed, not in making Spain a 
colony of France, but in assimilating Spain to the 
rest of Europe, concentrating thereon a crossed 
and strengthened race fitted to do more than 
guerilla battle for their national rights, by a mass 
of strong people gathered from all nations. 

It will be argued, that if this gold existed it 
ought long ago to have been discovered. The 
answer to this is-—that the Spanish race held 
Culifornia for three hundred years, and, knowing 
that gold existed there, did not seek to 8s it, 
simply from lack of competitive energy ; that a 
Swiss named Sutter employed certain Anglo- 
Saxons possessing energy, who did cut a mill-race 
by the side of a river, in so doing found the gold, 
and set the example to others, Spaniards and many 
other nations inclusive. 

There is a process now at work in Spain that 
will probably bring many minerals to light—the 
process of making railways. There is another 
process that wus be resorted to to make railways 
pay—the process of increasing the amount of cul- 
tivable land. In Spain, level land irrigated is 
worth fivefold land not irrigated. The essential 
for cultivation purposes in the greater part of 
Spain is water; yet from the many rivers in Spain 
the greater part of the water runs to waste and is 
lost in the ocean, and what irrigation is practised 
is of a costly and wasteful kind. It is simply 
taking the water at its high level at the hills and 
running it in artificial channels, and distributing 
it by a series of ually diminishing channels 
over the slopes and levels. This, as exemplified in 
the vegas or valley plains of Grenada and Valencia, 
is the system the Moors introduced ; and the same 
thing may be seen in the valleys of Peru and 
Chilé, the apparently instinctive plan of the aborig- 
ines there, us in other warm countries. It is, in 
fact, a very rude process, About one third of the 
water taken from the source is lost by evaporation, 
another third sinks into the earthen channels 
where it is not wanted, and not above a thitd 
reaches the land where it is wanted. Then, 
again, the growth of weeds in the channels, the 
incessant work required to keep them clear, the 
difficulty of maintaining their banks and levels, 
and their exposure to destruction by casualties of 
all kinds, are very serious drawbacks on the total 

in. In looking over the exquisite vega of 

alencia, gushing with the luxuriant a of 
vegetation of all kinds, we forget the cost at which 
it is attained, till painfully reminded of it bya 
strife for water amongst the peasantry of the 
drooping and withering garden which assumes the 
character of a rebellion, to be quenched in blood 
by an armed soldiery. 

Beholding the treeless plains of Spain with 
hardly an inducement fora cloud to alight, we are 
disposed to wonder how water gets there at all. 
We also wonder why trees are not cultivated to 
encourage the water, and why people are so reck- 
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lessly destroying the few remaining forests which 
supply the existing streams ; a process which else- 
where has changed the bed of the Rhéne from a 
river navigable all the year, to that of a mountain 
torrent swollen by occasional avalanches from the 
unprotected snow, that from time to time floods 
the suburbs of Lyons, and melts away the build- 
ings of unburned bricks. as though they were 
structures of baked sugar. 

The cheapest of all modes of irrigation is that 
of under-ground pipes, recisely as water is sup- 
plied to towns. The difference between the under- 

und and open-air system may be thus stated. 

irst, the open-air plan requires exact levels or 
nearly so ; the under-ground system will allow the 
use of the natural surface, and thus bridges, aque- 
ducts, culverts, and other work, may be dispensed 
with. Secondly, the open-air plan engenders stop- 
pages and repairs of great amount; the under- 
ground plan is guarded from damage. Thirdly, 
the open-air plan involves great evaporation ; the 
underground plan prevents all evaporation. 

If, in the construction of the railways of Spain, 
the waters near the route can be conducted along 
the course of the lines, the means will exist, not 
merely for watering the line—a most important 
element in economy of maintenance, preventing 
the disintegrating of ballast and sleepers, destruc- 
tion of machinery and annoyance to passengers, 
and damage to goods—but also for irrigating the 
borders, and converting them into gardens and 
farms of more or less extent; thus securing a 
population and traffic independent of external cir- 
cumstances. In a country like Spain, a high level 
supply of water may almost always be obtained 
without resorting to lifting machinery. 

These several railways amongst others are about 
to be made inthe sotth of Spain—one from Cadiz 
to Jerez, another from Jerez to Seville, and the 
third from Seville to Cordova ; being in fact a con- 
tinuous line by different companies. The greater 
part runs along the valley of the Guadalquiver ; a 
miniature Mississippi, abounding in rich land, 
great portions of it only used as wild pasture land, 
and all capable of being converted into a garden of 
unrivalled richness, were the almost useless river 
abstracted from its bed to irrigate the surface 
during the dry season, instead of suffering it to run 
into the Atlantic, performing no service save bring- 
ing asmall steamer from Cadiz to Seville some three 
times per week. 

If the English capitalists who embark in these 
lines would insure their interest, they must not 
neglect this question of the water supply which 
would rapidly colonize their territory, and make it 
a desirable winter abode for the many a 
persons seeking to escape from an Englis 
winter. 

It is the process of making railways, and 
changing the courses of the rivers for the purposes 
of irrigation, that will most probably open up 
deposits of gold and other mineral wealth, chang- 


ing for a time the course of European emigration. 


till it has filled up the vacancies ot the Peninsula ; 
perhaps commercially converting Spain and Portu- 
gal into a part of in land, or an intermediate 
— of a great English federation, joining 
ands across the Atlantic even unto Australia an 
Southern Africa—a belt of free nations to be 
unbroken through all future time, the police of the 
ocean, and the land barriers —o- despotism. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
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A Few very ugly cases of murder have been be- 
fore the public lately ; the criminals have been 
tried, convicted, and hanged ; and the indiscrimi- 
nate efforts of the humanitarians have rather 
damaged the clement view of such matters by the 
infelicitous turn of the particular cases. Horler, 
who murdered his wife in a fit of perverted conju- 
gal excitement, which often turns to murderous 
furor, died confessing that he looked forward to a 
sentence of transportation, with a life of Australian 
prosperity in the distance. Barbour, who mur- 
dered a friend for his money, persisted in asserting 
his innocence until the immediate approach of cer- 
tain doom, and then falsified all the tales on which 
a reprieve had been obtained. The cases are very 
unlucky for the philanthropic interest ; and some 
impartial publicists are now enjoying a fling on 
the side of capital punishment. 

It is natural that discussion should thus oscillate 
from side to side, with the impulse of the last 
partial evidence ; but let us remember that truth 
does not oscillate in the same way. The essen- 
tials of correctional punishment still remain the 
same. Ifin regard to capital punishment ‘* much 
may be said on hoth sides of the question,"’ it only 
proves that *‘ both sides”’ do not state their several 
cases broadly enough. The philanthropists take 
so narrow a view that they refuse to admit the 
unquestionable effect of capital punishment as a 
deterrent ; while they might very fairly argue that 
it is most effective over u certain class of minds 
only, or in cases where moral antagonism is not 
provoked by the inverse action of a terrible threat. - 
The dread of being shot may keep a soldior awake 
at his post, but the prospect of death sometimes 
acts as an incentive to a man laboring under a 
despairing passion, Clemency overcomes certain 
minds, but is wasted on others. On the other 
hand, we are to remember that while the Jaw is 
death, clemency is attained only at the expense of 
rendering the law uncertain in its execution ; a 
grievous abatement of its influence over rude minds. 

It is not by these fragmentary discussions that 
we get at the truth, Broad facts remain unaffected 
by them. The broad fact that the whole condition 
of Tuscany under the full operation of the Leopold- 
ine laws rendered murder very rare, without pun- 
ishmert of death, is not to be upset by the drivel- 
ling confessions of an imbecile criminal like Hor- 
ler. Neither does the Tuscan fact justify any of 
the new-fangled plans for pampering criminals with 

try and prayers. ‘That law only will be sound 
in its working over numbers which is sound in its 
principles oa consistent in its working. Crimi- 
nals are criminals, and should feel the consequences 
of their own conduct at least as much as society 
whom they have injured. The criminal law ought 
not to be the purgatory only in the path toa 
special heaven unopened to ordinary sinners ; but 
it ought to be a stern rule, Certainty is its first 
essential. Just adaptation to motives is its 
second; and no principle more rational or more 
successful in its working has been expounded, 
than that to which Captain Maconochie has de- 
voted himself, though it rests also on other author- 
ity—penal industry ; a scourge to the idle, a doom 
to the incorrigible, an atoning discipline for the 
redeemable. At all events, eternal questions like 
these are not to be settled, or unsettled, by special 
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cases, or the casual turn of public impressions. 









From the Athenzum. 


History of the Second War between the United | 
States of America and Great Britain. Second | 

Series. Embracing the Events of 1814 and 
1815. By Cuartes J. Incersott. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.; London, Triib- 
ner & Co. 

Tus is by no means an ordinary book. It is 
written in a truly American spirit—and may on 
that account be recommended to all who are 
desirous of understanding the peculiar views of 
eminent American politicians—of whom the 
author is one—on subjects of political import. 
Besides this, it contains a great quantity of his- 
torical information likely to prove interesting on 
hoth sides of the Atlantic. The author is a man 
of decision and ability ; and the opinions which he 
omg and his manner of propounding them, 
strike with an air of rough originality, according 
well with what we know of the political senti- 
ments now prevailing in the United States, but 
not usually exemplified in the literary productions 
that reach us from that quarter. A new spirit, 
essentially American, has, as we have more than 
once observed, been latterly 7 into works 
issued from the American press ; and though the 
present work, desultory and uncouth in form as it 
1s, can hardly take a place among the American 
classics, it yet indicates the direction in which the 
American mind is moving, and presents, as it 
were, in the crude ore those feelings and ideas 
which enter into American nationality, and are in 
process of being dissolved in a finer essence through 
American literature. 

The work, though professedly a history of the 
Second War between Great Britain and the United 
States, might more properly be entitled ‘*‘ An 
Awmerican’s views of European polities, and of the 
mutual relations of Europe and America, @ propos | 
of the events of 1814-15." Though the author 
occasionally pursues a continuous narrative, he is 
constantly branching out into all kinds of discus- 
sions; and it is in these discussions that the chief 
value of the work, at least for European readers, 
will be found to lie. Indeed, three fourths of the 
first volume are entirely taken up with what the 
writer intrudes as what he evidently considers an 
attractive digression—namely, a dissertation from 
the American point of view on the character and 
career of Napoleon, as general, first consul, em- 
peror, and exile. It is to this portion of the 
work, which ought properly to have been pub- 
lished as an independent essay, that the reader 
will turn with most relish. In the remaining and 
more strictly narrative portions, however, there 
are many passages which will excite attention— 
none the less, that they are, as we have said, full 
of an intense national spirit, and therefore likel 
to provoke controversy on the part of Britis 
patriotism. 

One of the favorite topics of Mr. Ingersoll is, 
the naval superiority of America over England. 
According to his account, the results of the war 
here discussed, demonstrated that England can no 
longer claim the title of Queen of the Seas. This 
view ne supports by a detailed account of the ex- 
ploits of American privateers against the British 
navy and merchant ships. It was not only as a 
maritime nation, however, according to Mr. In- 

rsoll, that America asserted her character in 

814-15. She exhibited at the same time, he 


maintains, more particularly in the person of 
General 





Jackson—for whom Mr. Ingersoll has a 
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| particular regard, and whom he exalts into the 


character of a truly American hero—her military 
prowess by land—performing through her volun- 
teers and militia the same feats of superiority over 
regular British — which her fast-sailing priva- 
teers enacted over British ships of battle. The 
peculiarity of America as a belligerent power 
seems to lie, if we may judge from Mr. Ingersoll’s 
representations, in the immense development 
which she has given, and is still capable of giving, 
~ this system of volunteer warfure both by land and 
sea. 

"Lenten this subject, however—a subject calcu- 
lated to excite bad blood, especially when brought 
forward in such a vehement and even braggart 
spirit as Mr. Ingersoll displays—it is more pleasant 
to follow the author into his discussions as to the 
influence exerted by America over Europe during 
the last fifty years in the realm of “ideas.” It 
is America, he maintains, that has furnished, and 
is still likely to furnish, those new views and 
doctrines both as to the government of individual 
states, and as to international law, which are likely 
to penetrate the social mind of the world, and 
describe in their course the great circle of the 
globe. In the following passage, Mr. Ingersoll 
suggests a view largely advocated throughout the 
whole work—namely, that the peculiar activity 
of France from 1789 was in some measure a con- 
sequence of the inoculation of that country with 
Awmerican ideas :— 


Such noblemen as Turgot and La Fayette, enlight- 
ened by the good sense of universal benevolence, im- 
bued with the spirit even if disowning the divinity of 
Christian charity, patronized’ the poor suitors of de- 
spised America ; by arms and treaties encouraging a 
forlorn but fortunate insurrection. A wonderful 
people, as Washington termed the French, the same 
inconstant race, who are yet exactly as characterized 
by Cesar, always changing, still the same, were then 
whispering to dull kings, and their blind ministers, 
those marvellous changes of polity which have since 
shaken the world to its centre. Louis XVI.—who 
lived like a fool, and did he die like a saint ?—was the 
only man in his kingdom, except Turgot, who loved 
the people ; ‘‘ for who,’’ asked Voltaire, ‘* loves the 
people?’’? With court, cabinet, camarilla, capital and 
country, all ripe to rottenness; Franklin dealt, and 
Jefferson succeeded him ; both new men from the new 
world ; grave, gay, profound, and captivating apostles 
of its political discoveries, romantic essays, atid pro- 
gressive philosophy. Entertained by, and entertain- 
ing a people of dancers and mathematicians, cooks 
and chemists, soldiers, and moralists, a plain Amer- 
ican printer became the fashion ; and getting the 
vogue, with steady hand and far-seeing glance, 
steered onward to, not his own alone, but his coun- 
try’s and mankind’s improvement. Voltaire, the 
master workman of the French progress, who would 
have resisted and probably fallen under, had he lived 
to see the whirlwind of which he sowed the wind, 
courted by wits, feared by courts, admired by philos- 
ophers, adored by deists, idolized by women, wished 
to become acquainted with a transatlantic sage, so 
unlike the French ; and stammering a few words of 
broken English, tried to speak ‘‘the language of 
Franklin.”? An irresolute and vacillating monarch, 
surrounded by dissolute courtiers, making epigrams, 
and anagrams, and futile ministers attempting, by 
paltry parsimony, to save from revolution a kingdom 
so little burdened with debt that any efficient econo- 
mist might have extinguished it, were raw materials 
of the work, which Franklin helped to begin and Jef- 
ferson to finish. Songs, jokes, and riddles, filling the 
saloons of Paris and Versailles, were the chief occu- 
pation of the chief men, while the wary American 









































commissioner, not received as a foreign minister, re- 
tired at the modest village of Passy, adroitly inocu- 
lated susceptible France, not with confusion, rebel- 
lion, crime and confiscation, but economy, equality,” 
liberty, and peace ; beneticence, to be preceded by 
distressing severities, but developed throughout the 
population of France in greatly raising the degraded 
poor, usefully levelling the exalted, and equalizing 
the property and condition of all. History must 
declare that Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and others 
who matriculated in Europe the principles of Ameri- 
can government, by fortunate contagion of the per- 
sonal and trivial impressions always so important in 
the affairs of mankind, prevailed on the greatest na- 
tion of continental Europe, oppressed, impoverished, 
and weakly governed, to counteract England, not only 
by arms, but laws, treaties, codes, and systems of 
economy, all tending to peace, order, and utility. 


We will make but one other extract from the 
more strictly historical part of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
work. It is a passage of much interest, introduced 
in connexion with un account of the debates in 
Congress in 1814, on the propriety of accepting an 
offer of the ex-president Jefferson to sell his library 
to the government ;—an offer which he was induced 
to make by the state of his finances—and which, 
as the destruction of the public buildings in 
Washington had left the government without a 
library, it was supposed they would gladly 
accept :— 


Jefferson was the president of genius and reform ; 
the only one of our first ten with whom I had no 
personal acquaintance. In my boyhood, but old 
enough to consider and remember, I saw Washington ; 
in his coach, going to church, and at other times 
when drawn by six horses, with several servants in 
showy liveries ; in his graceful and commanding seat 
on horseback ; in a court-dress, small sword, and 
hair in a bag, delivering his farewell address to Con- 
gress; in his drawing-room, with his secretaries, 
Pickering, Hamilton, and Knox, smoking the pipe 
of peace with a tribe of Indians, all solemn as 
he was ; and once, as school-fellow and playmate of 
his wife’s grand-son, Mr. Custis, I had the casual 
honor of dining with him in the grave and nearly 
taciturn dignity of his family circle, with several ser- 
vants in attendance, and a secretary, Mr. Dandridge, 
officiating as carver. General Washington’s revolu- 
tion camp-table chest, presented to Congress on the 
18th of April, 1844, as a relic to be preserved, is one 
of many proofs that he not only loved cheer, but, 
as governor or manager of men, promoted conviviality 
as an affair of state and convenience for business. 
Almost all accounts represent him as grave and state- 
ly. But I have known, intimately, ladies who danced 
with him; have heard companions of his pastime 
hours describe his enjoyment of not only the pleas- 
ures of the table, but songs of merriment, then so 
common a part of such pleasures. I heard an officer 
of his military family entertain La Fayette with a 
recital of some of the oaths which General Washing- 
ton uttered with passionate outbreak, when disobeyed 
and disappointed in battle ; I have seen his minute, 
written directions for the liveries of his servants, and 
concerning the choice and rent of a house ; and have 
been assured, by a gentleman who spent some days 
with him at Mount Vernon, when no longer on his 
guard, that the once reserved and solemn statesman 
chatted freely on all subjects. Chief founder of cheap 
and simple government, by chary modifications of the 
mother-country monarchy, Washington’s fortune en- 
abled him to dispense with public bounty—to decline 
pay as a general and a house as president, Jefferson, 
incurring malediction by reforming a parsimonious 
republic, lived fourteen years beyond his presidency, 
Without adequate means for unavoidable hospitality, 
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and left his family in the bondage of debt, deploring 
the dire necessity of sacrificing his library. The Con- 
stitutions, acts of Congress, and custom, open the chief 
magistrate’s mansion to great resort, after as well as 
during a presidency ; and Monticello was a shrine for 
social and literary, scientific and political votaries. 
However beautiful, even to sublimity, in theory, is that 
demonstration of republican virtue, by which a ruler 
voluntarily retires from executive authority to pow- 
erless seclusion, it was practically attempted, in vain, 
by Jefferson and his presidential disciples, Madison 
and Monroe. Tumultuary conventicles to select pres- 
idential candidates falsify the theory of republican 
government like impoverished retirement forcing the 
sale of libraries to pay debts. Endowed with simili- 
tude to regal majesty, not only in power, but by 4 
palace to inhabit, richly furnished at public expense, 
and the incumbent salaried for dignity, to be thence 
degraded to shifts for livelihood, and insolvent applica- 
tions to Congress for relief, are vicissitudes more fatal 
to republican virtue than pensions. A pension-fund for 
those who ‘‘ by long and faithful services deserve the 
gratitude of their country’’ was soon found indispen- 
sable to this ; and, during Jefferson’s presidency, a 
permanent pension system was arranged by act of 
Congress ; but, confined to fighting men, essentially 
unrepublican ; rewarding warriors alone, encourag- 
ing hostilities, and altogether monarchical. Public 
servants, like Jefferson, who spent life in inculca- 
tions of peace and development of prosperity, are left 
to struggle, pine, and die, in base indigence, while 
the militant are profusely provided for, and nearly 
all their kindred. Washington declined the 
residence proposed for him as president. Modern 
presidents might imitate that wise reserve. For why 
should a president inhabit a palace to-day, if liable to 
dwell in an almshouse to-morrow ?—keep a palace of 
public entertainment as president, and then be re- 
duced toa hermitage? Luxurious and ostentatious 
living is no part of the presidential function. But 
not to spend in refined hospitality all that Congress 
allow a president, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Jackson, deemed inconsistent with an elevated 
position. The fate of impoverished families may in- 
duce successors to hoard what was given to spend ; 
till, for want of a just and moderate pension-system, 
the presidency is sought, not for honor, but gain. 
As a democratic member of Congress uniformly voting 
for these irregular, but indispensable gratuities, I 
submit them as deplorable consequences of the retro- 
grade reform and costly parsimony sometimes de- 
ranging republican government and impairing its 
virtue. The sale of Jefferson’s library was the first 
Step in that decline, of all others the most dangerous, 
which renders ambition the slave of want, and avarice 
wisdom. 








That portion of the first volume which we have 
represented as being in reality an interpolated 
review of the character and career of Napoleon, 
abounds in passages of the kind usually described 
as ‘‘ capital reading.’’ It is full, not only of dis- 
cussion, but also of anecdote ; and, on the whole, 
is almost as interesting an account of Napoleon 
and all his family relations as that published under 
the name of Bourrienne, with the advantage of 
being more novel, and written in a spirit of higher 
appreciation. The ostensible reason assigned by 
the author for introducing so bulky a digression 
is, that America was latently connected with the 
great European movement of that time. ‘ French 
princes and personages,”’ he says, ‘‘ coming to 
or going from America, and performing important 
= in France, may be shown in American 
ights, and developed with republican edification. 
Larochefoucauld, Louis Philippe, Talleyrand, Cha- 





teaubriand, Hyde de Nieuville, and other eminent 
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royalists—Volney, Brissot, La Fayette, and 
Moreau, republicans—Joseph Bonaparte, with 
several more of his family—besides Grouchy, 
Clausel, Real, Regnault, sons of Ney, of Lannes, 
and of Fouché, outcasts, in America, of the French 
Empire—recurring from Marbois in 1779, to 
Tocqueville, in 1832—supply French incidents and 
characters for American history.’”’ The real 
reason for the important digression in question, 
however, is probably that indicated in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


For some of these disclosures mine are accidentally 
peculiar advantages. Of the Spanish American rev- 
olutions, except that of Mexico, 1 am aware of no 
@omplete history, and my limited information is 
mostly derived from books or other publications. 
But of the Spanish invasion, its antecedents, accom- 
paniments, and consequences ; of the advent, gov- 
ernment, real character, abdications, overthrow of, 
and of the fumily of Napoleon, I am better informed, 
by five-and-twenty years’ intimacy with Joseph Bo- 
naparte, than any other who has written in English 
concerning them. Frenchmen, if acquainted with 
the realities known to me, could hardly publish them 
without partiality, nor Englishmen without prejudice. 
My source of information being Bonaparte’s most 
intimate and confidential brother, cannot be entirely 
free from bias, neither mine nor his ; for, as Napoleon 
was a man exceedingly fascinating, so Joseph was 
very winning. Yet I deem it a great American qual- 
ification for these disclosures to b> free from that awe 
of sovereigns, and deference for personages, which in 
Europe are traditional impressions that can hardly 
be got rid of. From Joseph Bonaparte’s familiar and 
confidential personal intercourse ; from his library, 
containing all the modern memoirs and other French 
historical works, constantly explained by him and 
margined with notes in his writing ; from, therefore, 
the highest, though they may be biased, sources of 
information, I derive my materials. 


Mr. Ingersoll's view of Napoleon may he said 
to be one of enthusiastic admiration, tempered b 
a strong and free spirit of American criticism. It 
is the emperor viewed neither from London nor 
from Paris—but from the banks of the Mississippi 
—where a writer can afford to mingle his respect 
even for such a phenomenon as Napoleon with a 
dash of personal carelessness in contemplating 
Cis-Atlantic things. The author thus describes 
his own first sight of Napoleon :— 


Three years afterwards, in the autumn of 1802, I 
saw Bonaparte, then consul for life, with authority to 
appoint his successor, which advance on monarchy he 
had already reached. By the treaty of Amiens, in 
March, 1801, England, with all the rest of the world, 
recognized in his person, not a king or emperor by 
title, but a French ruler with great power and attri- 
butes. Paris was full of English ; their handsome 
ambassador, Lord Whitworth, with his wife, the 
Duchess of Dorset, Fox, Erskine, Lord Henry Petty, 
since Marquis of Lansdowne, with his Swiss tutor 
Dumont, the intimate of Jeremy Bentham and 
Romilly, Alexander Baring afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, with his American wife and her father ex- 
senator of the United States, William Bingham, and 
other distinguished persons, whom I met, and Joseph 
Bonaparte, at the house of the American minister, 
Robert R Livingston. Like most American ministers 
in France, Mr. Livingston far exceeded his salary in 
sustaining elegant hospitality. Mr. Bingham, too, 
lived elegantly and hospitably ; and Franklin’s 
grandson, Temple Franklin, on a smaller scale, kept 
& gay and handsome home. Rufus King, the Ameri- 
oan minister in England, with whom I went from 
London to Paris, did not care to be presented at the 
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consular court ; and even if he had been, I was not 
within the regulations established for that honor ; so 
that I saw the First Consul only at his reviews and the 
opera, and my descriptions of him, partly from per- 
sonal observation, must be made up chiefly from that 
of others. The small bronze, full-length statue of 
General Bonaparte, bequeathed to me by Joseph 
Bonaparte’s will, is a good likeness of Napoleon’s per- 
son as I saw him, thin and pallid, with a mild and 
languid Italian expression.. It has the queue which 
he wore in Italy, and I believe Egypt, with large locks 
of hair over the ears, instead of the chestnut crop, 
which, as I stood near him in the Tuileries, I saw him 
brush up with one hand while he held his hat in the 
other. His personal appearance then was perhaps 
most remarkable for its extreme dissimilitude to his 
colossal character ; not only uncommonly small, but 
looking still more diminutive and young, owing to a 
smooth, almost beardless, and unpretending counte- 
nance, without anything martial or imposing in his 
air or manner. He looked, I thought, like a modest 
midshipman. His height was but five feet two inches, 
French measure, equal to five feet seven inches, 
English or American. Between Bonaparte as I saw 
him, slender, pale, and small, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon, grown fat and stout, there must have been con- 
siderable difference of appearance. 


After this, there follow an immense number of 
little particulars as to the personal habits of 
Napoleon—and a more detailed account than we 
have seen anywhere else of the history of all the 
other members of the Bonaparte family, from 
Letitia the mother to Louis Napoleon the nephew ; 
—both being derived in a great measure from the 
author’s intimacy with Joseph Bonaparte. Here 
is Mr. Ingersoll’s summary of his opinion, as 
thence derived, of Napoleon's moral character— 
obviously colored by the partial source from which 
it comes—and involving a curious interpretation 
of Madame de Stael’s hostility to the emperor :— 


Monstrous ambition and tremendous downfall have 
given color to the vast detraction to which Napoleou 
was subjected. And it will be some time before the 
truth can be gradually established. But it has been 
in continual progress of emancipation since his fall ; 
and posterity will recognize him, not only as a great, 
but likewise, in many respects, a good man, excelling 
in private and domestic virtues. Napoleon’s morals 
were not only exemplary, but singular, compare: 
with contemporary monarchs like Charles X. of 
France, Charles IV. of Spain, and George IV. of 
England, depraved and dissolute men, more odious 
and despicable when compared with him as_indi- 
viduals than as monarchs. Even the most benevolent 
and brilliant of the monarchs of his age, the Eni- 
peror Alexander, was a man of much less domestic 
virtue, or personal decorum, than Napoleon, and quite 
as rapacious of extensive empire. Marshal Grouchy 
told me that, at Tilsit, the Emperor Alexander honored 
him, one day, with a long interview and free conver- 
sation ; in the course of which the emperor said that 
people must not insist on the same standard of 
morality for monarchs as for other men, which his 
imperial majesty pronounced impracticable. Napo- 
leon, apart from rabid ambition, was a model of 
domestic, particularly matrimonial virtues, far ex- 
ceeding most of not only the royalty, but the aris- 
tocracy of Europe. The most pertinacious and effect- 
ual French authors of his overthrow were Talleyrand, 
Fouché, Madame de Stael, and La Fayette. Compare 
with either Talleyrand or Fouché, the purity of 
Napoleon’s character, public or private, will hardly he 
denied. He was a much chaster man than Madame 
de Stael was a woman. She and La Fayette were in- 
debted to him for kindnesses such as could hardly he 
compensated. Nor were all the evils.of his undeni- 
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able despotism so injurious to France as the Bourbon 
restoration, of which La Fayette and De Stael were 
chief contrivers. Accepted, as George IV. and 
Charles X. were by England and France, as respect- 
ively the first gentlemen of those kingdoms, Napo- 
leon, in all the fascination of manner, politeness, and 
study to please, was much more of a gentleman than 
either of them. Louis Philippe’s father, the Duke of 
Orleans, Charles X., when Count of Artois, and 
George IV., as Prince of Wales, contemporaries, were 
together three of the most dissolute young men, not 
long before Lieutenant, and for several years Cap- 
tain, then Major Bonaparte, not remarkable, because 
unknown, was constant in virtuous and irreproach- 
able deportment. Madame de Stael sneers at his 
want of high-bred polish. But his superior wit she 
never forgave. Few individuals, probably no one, 
had more influence in undermining and discrediting 
the empire of Napoleon than a woman who made love 
to him, and then took vengeance because he treated 
her courtship not only repulsively but contemptuously. 
When he returned from Egypt, there were but two 
females who had any power over the young conqueror 
of thirty. They were his wife and his mother. General 
Bonaparte was a chaste, faithful, fond husband and 
son, on whom all the feminine attractions and tempta- 
tions of Paris were thrown away ;—dressed simply, 
lived domestically, and unostentatiously avoiding all 
female connexions beyond his own family. The cele- 
brated Neckar’s highly accomplished daughter, French 
wife of the Swedish ambassador, Madame de Stael, 
extremely ugly, witty, fushionable and free, with 
amazing talents and unbridled love of display, of dis- 
tinction, of money, and of men, went to work to sub- 
due Bonaparte as soon as he returned from Egypt to 
Paris, immense in heroic renown, and innocent of all 
love but for his family. Whenever Madame de Stael 
fell in with him, in public or private, she spared no 
expenditure of language, looks, airs, graces, and 
enticements, to fascinate his intimacy, brilliant as she 
was in conversation on almost any subject. She 
kept up, also, a continual fire of notes to Madame 
Bonaparte, who would hand them to her husband, 
and say, ‘‘ Here, my friend, is a billet-doux, addressed 
to me, but intended for you.’’? At length, at a party 
of Talleyrand’s, Madame de Stael made her most 
desperate onset, which Bonaparte repelled and de- 
feated, after the sharpest encounter of both their 
masterly wits. Publicly rejected, she vowed ven- 
geance. Her violent retaliation induced him after- 
wards, unwisely and unfortunately, to banish her 
from Paris to Switzerland, where, for more than ten 
years of solitary exile, she brooded and matured the 
revenge, to which few persons, not all the French 
royalists combined, contributed more acrimonious 
disparagement. His sarcastic wit made many more 
bitter enemies than that formidable woman. 


We cannot follow the author into his more express 
criticisms of Napoleon’s political career. These, 
though always made in a spirit of extreme venera- 
tion, are often ‘ slashing’? enough—as becomes a 
writer who is convinced, to use his own big lan- 
guage, that ‘‘ to Transatlantic independence it be- 
longs to help posterity to understand the real 
character of that dictator, rescued from European, 
hoth exasperated denigration and awe-struck adula- 
tion’’—and that ‘“‘ American language and influ- 
ence will dictate philosophy and history among the 
posterities.’’ We ought to mention, however, as 
a fact interesting to publishers and to the world in 
general, that Mr. Ingersoll states his belief that 
there is still somewhere extant and unpublished a 
mass of letters written to Napoleon during his 
Consulate and Empire by the European sovereigns 
—particularly Paul and Alexander of Russia, the 

»peror Francis of Austria, the Electors of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg, and the Spanish royal family. 
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The originals of these letters, ‘‘ couched in terms 
of base adulation and rapacious solicitation,’ were 
left, he says, in Europe, on the Emperor's deport- 
ation to St. Helena, but have either been destroyed 
or given up to great personages interested in sup- 
pressing them. Copies, however, had been made ; 
two sets of which were once in Joseph Bonaparte’s 
ssession, and may yet he neal, on search. 
Ir. Ingersoll says, that Joseph, on inquiring after 
the originals of the letters during his stay in En 
land in 1837, found that a portion of them had heen 
offered for sale hy an unknown person to Mr. Mur- 
ray, the publisher, in 1822, and declined by that 
ntleman from doubts as to their genuineness. 
he present Mr. Murray may possibly know how 
far, as regards this statement, Mr. Ingersoll’s great 
authority may be relied on. 

The quotations that we have made suggest a 
concluding remark as to Mr. Ingersoll’s style. It 
is a rough, energetic style, not deficient in happy 
and vivid expressions; but we have rarely mct 
with American writing more contemptuous not 
only of English rules, but of the veader’s respira- 
tory convenience. The punctuation is often de- 
mage | bad; many words are used in what must 

e purely American senses, such as ‘‘ improve” 
for ‘* prove’; and in such constantly recurring 
hrases as these—‘‘ virgin American Admiralty 
aw,’’ ‘novel fiscal belligerent improvement,” 
“* magnificent equatorial sunshine gilded northern 
arms inexplicably favored by southern reticence,” 
—we see carried to an unprecedented extent the 
disposition of Americans to banish particles and 
small expletives from the language, as unnecessary 
luggage for a ‘* go-uhead’’ people. The book is 
hard to read because of the uncouthness of its furm. 
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The Whistler at Plough, &c. By Alexander 
Somerville. Jas. Ainsworth, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Mr. Somerville has deservedly acquired great rep- 
utation as an enlightened, zealous, and most industri- 
ous writer on the side of free trade. His first series 
of letters which attracted any notice appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, under the editorship of Mr. 
Black, and were the means of introducing Mr. Som- 
erville to the leaders of the League. Under their 
auspices he made a series of journeys into the agri- 
cultural districts, and his letters from them served to 
make the real condition of our supposed Arcadia 
known to the public, and helped to dispel the illusion 
that the agriculturists were benefited by protection. 
His labors were highly useful, and his graphic de- 
scriptions of parts both of England and Ireland will 
long be remembered. To place them before the public 
in the collected form, is doing those who are yet igno- 
rant of what was the condition of England ten years 
ago, a great service ; but the book will be particularly 
valuable hereafter, as presenting to the next genera- 
tion a very faithful and detailed picture of their an- 
cestors. We take less interest in it from a certain 
familiarity with the facts; but to our successors, 
who will derive all their knowledge of this period 
from such works, Mr. Somerville’s descriptions will 
be a mine of wealth and instruction. We cannot con- 
ceive a future Macaulay writing a history of the nine- 
teenth century without drawing largely for a descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of the people from 
Mr. Somerville’s book. The present thick volume, 
only one out of three that are promised, contains 
memoirs or notices of several very important individ- 
uals of the period as well as of our manners,‘and. the- 
two others will probably be richer in the same class 
of subjects. Besides deserving much notice at pres- 
ent, Mr. Somerville’s books, like those of De Foe, will 
be sought for and more valued at a later period.— 
Economist. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE WINE TRADE. 


An impression has long existed that a very ex- 
tensive manufacture of wines is going on in various 
parts of the world for the special benefit of British 
consumers. Vague rumors about elderberry-juice, 
logwood, cider, Cape, and ‘* brandy-kowe,”’ about 
mixing, blending, doctoring, and other mysterious 
processes and ingredients, have been afloat; and 
curious bits of knowledge which have occasionally 
come to light have seemed to lend these rumors 
some confirmation, Thus Mr. Cyrus Redding re- 
calls to mind the amusing incident which occurred 
in Carlton House, an anecdote now pretty well 
known, hut which, it seems, Mr. Redding first had 
from Colonel McMahon. How the Prince Regent 
had, in a corner of his cellar, a small quantity of 
remarkably fine wine, of a peculiar quality and 
flavor ; how this wine remaining for some time 
untouched, ‘the household’ thought their master 
had forgotten it, and to make up for this inexcus- 
able lapse of memory, took upon themselves to 
drink it nearly out; how the prince one day, 
i some illustrious connoisseurs to dinner, 

ered this particular wine to be served, and thus 
threw ‘‘ the household” into a state of consterna- 
tion ; and how one of them hastened thereupon to 
take counsel with a confidential wine-merchant in 
the city, who quickly allayed his terrors. ‘* Send 
me,’’ said this ingenious individual, “a bottle of 
what rewains, and I will send you in return as 
much wine of that description as you want; only 
you must take care that what I send is drunk im- 
mediately.”” This advice was followed, and the 
success was complete. ‘lhe Prince Regent and his 
distinguished guests (so the stury goes) were de- 
lighted with this rare old wine, whose peculiar 
merits had been solong overlooked. Three or four 
times afterwards the prince, whose taste in wine 
was exquisite, ordered some from the same batch ; 
and on every occasion the confidential dealer had 
recourse to his private vineyard in his cellar, and 
‘*the mixture as before” was fortheoming. This 
process was continued until ‘*the household,” 
fearing a discovery, thought it prudent to inform 
their royal master that the stock of this favorite 
beverage was exhausted. 

Another suggestive little anecdote, equally well 

authenticated, was furnished by the late Mr. Por- 
ter, secretary of the Board of Trade. We give it 
in that gentleman’s own words, as reported in his 
evidence delivered before the committee on wine 
duties. ‘‘ An acquaintance of mine,’’ he said, 
** who invented, some years ago, a substitute for 
corks, which were made with India-rabber stuffed 
with wool, was asked if he could make some to 
resemble champagne corks. He undertook to do 
80, and was desired to make a small quantity by 
‘way of trial. ‘Two days after he had sent them 
iin, he had a note from the purties, requesting to 
see him ; he accordingly went, and they produced 
a bottle of this quasi champagne wine, with the 
comment that it was in excellent order ; he found 
it very palatable; but he could not make out how 
the corks, which he had supplied to them only 
two days before, could possibly have been used 
for the corking of champagne wine ; and there can 
be no doubt it must have been all made in this 
country.”’ 

Stories of this kind—and there have been many 
such—floating about in society, have served to 
strengthen the prevalent impression, that the wine 
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consumed in England is largely adulterated. The 
result has been, as many respectable wine-mer- 
chants complain, not a little injurious to their trade, 
** It is spoken of,”” said Mr. Fuster, ‘‘as a trade 
very much altered from the respectable character 
it used to bear; that persons of inferior moral 
temperament have entered into it, that tricks are 
layed that would not have been countenanced in 
ormer times, that the trade is getting a very bad 
name and repute, and that by such means, and, 
as he believed, by the restriction of the con- 
sumption arising from the high rate of duties, it 
is a confined and restricted, and by no means a 
prosperous trade.”” On the other hand, some 
wine-dealers of good reputation have strenuously 
denied the prevalence of objectionable practives in 
their trade to any important extent. They admit 
that wines are frequently ‘ blended,’’ and pretty 
constantly ‘‘ fortified’? with alcohol; but these, 
they hold, are . oo proper, and useful 
processes. As to the various methods of manu- 
facturing and cooking wines, which are alleged to 
be practised, these witnesses deny their existence, 
or affirm that they are confined to a very small 
and disreputable section of the trade. 

At length, however, the public are enabled to 
arrive at some satisfactory conclusion upon this 
interesting questiun. Among the various engines 
that have at different periods been resorted to for 
eliciting the truth on any subject, there is none 
that will compare for efficiency with a parliament- 
ary committee. A court of the Inquisition was 
well enough in its way; but it was not infallibly 
successful. The rack, the thumbscrew, the iron 
boot, with an auto da fé ‘‘ looming in the distance,”’ 
were powerful pieces of machinery ; but it is on 
record that they sometimes failed to loosen a 
stubborn tongue, and sometimes extracted from an 
agonized or terrified witness more evidence than 
the facts would bear out. A jury-trial, managed 
by practised counsel, is not amiss ; but astute wit- 
nesses are occasionally found, capable of baffling 
the most ingenious cross-examination. A com- 
mittee of Parliament succeeds in getting at the 
truth simply by not resorting to any means of in- 
timidation or compulsion, The = generally 
speaking, is not required to reply to any question 
which he would ps not answer. He may tell 
as many falsehoods as he chooses to invent, with 
little fear of being legally called to account for 
perjury. The consequence is, that the witnesses 
usually answer every question that is put to them, 
and never wilfully make a mis-statement. The 
latter offence would, it is true, meet with instant 
punishment, of a kind which few men would be 
willing toendure. The fulse witness would neither 
be tortured nor imprisoned; he would merely be 
sent to Coventry. A quiet smile of contempt 
would circulate through the committee as soon as 
the attempted deception was perceived ; the cour- 
teous chairman would suddenly stiffen into rigid 
sternness, the examination would be brought to an 
abrupt close, and the witness would slink hurriedly 
from the committee-room, with the consciousness 
that he was a disgraced man for life. But, as has 
been said, this moral penalty is one that is very 
rarely, if ever, incurred. ‘there are, of course, 
in the volumes of evidence on various subjects 
which every session brings forth, plenty of rash 
assertions, of biased opinions, of fallacies and de- 
lusions ; but probably no statement of fact will be 
found which the person who made it did not at 
the time believe to be correct; and facts being 
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what are chiefly required in such cases, it is this 
circumstance which gives to the labors of parlia- 
mentary committees almost all their value. 

The ‘Select Committee on Import Duties on 
Wines,’’ which sat last session, collected a large 
mass of evidence, much of it of a highly interesting 
and valuable character. Forty-one witnesses were 
examined, of whom thirty were wine-growers, 
shippers, importers, or agents of much experience 
in the business; two were British wine manu- 
facturers, two were licensed victuallers, and the 
remainder were gentlemen who had had peculiar 
sg either official or private, of making 
themselves acquainted with the subject under in- 
vestigation. The witnesses seemed all to have 
delivered their minds pretty freely, both on matters 
of opinion and on matters of fact. A good deal of 
information was obtained that probably would not 
have been elicited by any other means. A careful 
review of all this evidence leads to the rather 
startling conclusion that very little of the wine 
consumed in this country is in a natural or whole- 
some condition. Nearly th: whole of it is adulter- 
ated, and usually with some noxious ingredient, 
the most common and the most deleterious being 
brandy. Before proceeding to adduce some of the 
remarkable evidence bearing upon this point, it 
will be requisite to explain, in a few words, the 
injurious effect of the present import-duties, and 
especially the manner in which they operate to 
exclude light and pure wines from the English 
market. 

It is a well-known historical fact that, two cen- 
turies ago, much more wine was drunk in this 
country than at present, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, and, at the same time, a much smaller 
quantity of spirits was consumed. Wine and beer 
were then the ordinary beverages of all classes of 
the people. The importation of wine into this 
country, in the year 1669, for a population of 
about 5,000,000, was 90,000 pipes of all descrip- 
tions, including 40,000 pipes of French wine. 
This would be at the rate of two gallons, or twelve 
bottles (reckoning six bottles to the gallon) per 
head of the population. The duty was then only 
fourpence per gallon. In the year 1851, the total 
importation of wine, for a population of 27,000,000 
was but 56,000 pipes, or not quite two thirds of 
the importation of 1669 ; and ofthis quantity only 
4,000 pipes were French wine. The annual con- 
sumption of wine is, therefore, at present only 
about three tenths of a gallon, or one bottle and a 
half per head of the whole population—just one 
eighth of what it was in 1669. The duty is at 
present 5s. 9d. per gallon. Let not the sincere 
advocates of total abstinence imagine that this sur- 
prising decrease in the consumption of wine has 
resulted from, or contributed to, the growth of 
temperate habits in this country. The exact con- 
trary is unfortunately the fact. Two hundred 
years ago, as has been already stated, though light 
wines and beer were consumed in much larger 
quantities than at present, distilled spirits were 
comparatively little known. ‘They were drunk in 
coffee-houses and in the lobbies of theatres, under 
the name of “strong waters ;”’ in fact, much as 
‘* liqueurs’? are now taken on the continent. 
About the commencement of last century, the 
duties on all wines were raised for revenue pur- 
pave and, at the same time, from a desire to 

vor our Portuguese allies at the expense of our 
French opponents, the duty on the light French 
Wines was. made more than double that on the fiery 
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wines of Portugal—the latter paying 2s. and the 
former 4s. OE per gallon. Thess duties were 
increased from time to time, until, in the year 
1782, French wines paid a duty of 9s. 5d. per 
gallon, and Portuguese of 4s. 10d. The conse- 
quence was, that in the last-mentioned year the 
consumption of all wines had fallen to about 18,000 
pipes, being just a fifth part of what it was in 
669. But the consumption of spirits had, in the 
mean time, frightfully increased. The common 
people, debarred " the high price from the use 
of the light, exhilarating, but not intoxicating 
beverage to which they were previously accus- 
tomed, were driven to supply its - by various 
preparations of ardent spirits, all about equally 
pernicious to health as well as to morals. ‘* It was 
given in evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1743,’’ said Mr. Porter, ‘* that the 
quantity of spirituous liquors made for a 
tion in England and Wales was, in 1773, 
10,500,000 gallons ; in 1734, 13,500,000 gallons ; 
in 1740, 15,250,000 gallons; in 1741, 17,000,000 
gallons; and in 1742, 19,000,000 gallons. These 
quantities were consumed by a population not ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000, giving three and one sixth 
gallons for each individual in 1742. There were 
then more than 20,000 places within the bills of 
mortality in which gin was sold by the glass. 
About that period there were very stringent laws 
passed for the prohibition of the sale of spirits, 
which were evaded by a variety of means ; in fact 
it was found quite impossible to enforce the Gin 
Act, as it was called. Within less than two years 
from that measure passing, namely, in March, 
1738, there was a proclamation issued to enfurce 
the Gin Act. Within less than those two years 
12,000 people had been convicted under the Act 
within the bills of mortality ; of these, 5000 had 
been sentenced to pay each a penalty of £100, and 
3000 others had paid £10 each to excuse their 
being sent to Bridewell House of Correction. But 
these proceedings entirely fuiled, and, subsequent 
to and including that period, the consumption of - 
spirits was as | have stuted to you. It was con- 
—— greater in 1741 arid 1742 than it had 
been in 1738, when that proclamation was issued.’’ 
Such were the consequences which followed the 
imposition of a duty upon wine so high as to with- 
draw it from the consumption of the mass of the 
people. At the present day, owing to the im- 
proved habits which prevail, and more especially 
to the introduction oft tea and coffee into common 
use, the consumption of spirits is less than it was 
in the middle of the last century. But it is still 
disgracefully large, amounting to nearly one gallon 
r annum for every wan, woman and child in the 
nited Kingdom. ‘This is five times the quantit 
of wine that is consumed ; and each gallon o! 
spirits, it must be recollected, contains at least 
seven times the quantity of alcohol which is con- 
tained in a gallon of the light wines of France. 
The effect produced by the high duties which place 
these wines out of the reach of the common people, 
in extending the consumption of spirits, has been 
especially marked in the case of Scvtland. That 
portion of the United Kingdom has, at this time, 
a bad precminence for the quantity of distilled 
liquors consumed by its population. Yet, in 
former days, previous to the union with England, 
this was not the case. When French wines were 
admitted at a low duty, they were abundantly im- 
ported, and were largely consumed by the very 
parties who, when prevented from indulging thew 
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taste for this favorite cordial betook themselves to 
spirits as the only substitute that was to be had. 

here was a time when it was common to see, in 
the mansion of a country laird, the cask of claret 
on tap and free to all comers, like the ale-barrel 
in an old-fashioned English farm-house. Mr. 
Redding says that he ‘‘ was told by the late Fm 
Thomas Campbell (his father was born in 1710, 
and, consequently, the statement = back a great 
way), that his grandfather told him they fenced 
in garden, field and paddock, with claret-staves.”’ 
Those who deprived the Scottish people of what 
was once their national beverage are responsible 
for the serious deterivration of the national morals 
in point of temperance which afterwards took 
place.* 

Another consequence of the imposition of these 
high duties is that the consumption of wine in the 
United Kingdom has been directed almost entirel 
to the very strong and spirituous descriptions, suc 
as highly-brandied ports, sherries, Madeira, and 
Marsala, The reason is obvious enough. When 
wine is made costly, people must buy that kind 
which will ‘ go farthest.’’ A single bottle of 
strong port or sherry will serve for four or five 

rsons, who would perhaps consume half a dozen 

ttles of ordinary French wine. The latter 
quantity, under the present duty, would cost 
twenty or thirty shillings, while the bottle of 
spirituous wine would be obtained for four or five. 

f course, most persons prefer the stronger wine, 
not as a matter of taste, but as a matter of econ- 
omy. If the light French wines could be obtained 
in this country, as at Hamburg und other Ger- 
man seaports, fur eighteenpence or a shilling a 
bottle, they would certainly be preferred to the 
fiery compounds, which are now consumed under 
the names of port and sherry. 

We are thus brought to the causes which lead 
to such extensive adulteration of wines for the 
English market. So long as wine is dear, it must 
be had strong. Consequently, wherever in any 

* part of the world a district is discovered producing 
wine which is naturally of great strength, it is 
appropriated to the supply of British consumers. 
ere is one such district in Portugal, in the valley 
watered by the upper Douro; another in southern 
Spain, around the town of Xeres de la Frontera ; 
a third in Madeira, and a fourth on the western 
coast of Sicily. Of course the greater the natural 
strength of the wine, the larger will be the in- 
fasion of alcohol which it will bear. Wine-growers 
and wine-dealers, finding that the demand in 


* A remarkable example of the effect produced by the 
opposite system is presented in the case of Liberia. The 
founders and rulers of that colony have been especially 
anxious to foster habits of sobriety among the settlers. 
With this object, a high duty has been imposed upon dis- 
tilled spirits, while French wines are admitted free. The 
result has fully answered the expectations of the law- 
makers. Several writers who have recorded their im- 
pressions of the colony, take particular notice of the tem- 
perate habits which prevail among all classes of the com- 
munity. A respectable Liberian colonist, Mr. Roberts 
(brother of the president) stated at a public meeting at 
New York, a few weeks ago, that he knew of but two 
drunkards in the settlement. Of course, higher influ- 
ences than any mere fiscal regulations have been at work 
to produce such a state of things. But if, instead of a 
system which gives them cheap wines and makes spirits 
costly, the Liberians had adopted such a tariff as exists 
in Great Britain, it may be doubted whether churches, 
schools and “‘ temperance sucieties’’ would bave been more 
effectual in promoting good habits on the coast of Africa 





than in this country. 
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Great Britain is for very strong wine—simply 
because such wines will ‘* go furthest,”’ and rd 
be cheapest to the buyer—are accustomed to add 
large quantities of spirits, both before and after 
the wines are imported into this country. Then, 
to disguise the flavor of the spirits, other ingredi- 
ents are added. And, finally, to supply in some 
measure the demand for cheap wines, various 
other mixtures are manufactured, in which the 
genuine juice of the grape is only one of the 
several ‘* raw materials’ employed. 

With these preliminary explanations, we may 
proceed to give some account of the mysterious 
processes which the liquids by courtesy or custom 
termed “‘ wines,” undergo to prepare them for this 
market. Taking the several varieties in due order, 
we commence with that illustrious beverage, ** good 
honest, old, English port,’’ as one of the witnesses 
affectionately termed it. On this subject we have, 
in the first place, the evidence of Mr. Joseph For- 
rester, a gentleman who has been twenty-two 
years engaged in growing and shipping port wines, 
and who is laudably anxious that the duty should 
be lowered, in order that lighter and more whole- 
some wine may reach the British consumer, and 
that the injurious practices of adulteration may be 
prevented. From this unexceptionable testimony 
it appears that by the present Portuguese law no 
unsophisticated port wine is allowed to reach this 
country! When an Oporto merchant desires to 
ship a pipe of pure wine, he purchases of a farmer 
a ‘* permit,’’ which has been obtained for shipping 
a pipe of the sophisticated wine, and, by aspecies 
of what is considered allowable smuggling, substi- 
tutes his good wine for the doctored wine, which 
alone the law allows to be exported, The follow- 
ing are the terms in which Mr. Forrester made 
this important statement :—‘‘ If the wine be un- 
sophisticated, as a matter of course by law that 
wine is not permitted to come to this market ; the 
law distinctly prohibits its being shipped thence ; 
as the wine is intended by the Sooedaas for this 
market, he purchases from one whose wines have 
been allowed a permit, and with that permit sub- 
stitutes his unsophisticated wine, and loads that 
down to his stores at Oporto.”” The purchase of 
this permit, it is stated, increases the cos* of the 
wine by about 3/. a pipe. The prime cost of a 
pipe of good port wine, in the farmer's hands, is, 
it appears, on an average, about 11/. This wine, 
at a duty of ls. a gallon (about 5/. 10s. a pipe), 
could be sold in this country at 10d. a bottle. At 
penne, however, it has to pay export-dues in 

ortugal amounting to about 7/. a Pipe, and an 
import-duty in England amounting to about 33/. a 
pipe. The shipper, who pays the export-duty, 
must, of course, have his profit upon that, as well 
as upon the original cost of the wine. The wine- 
merchant, who pays the import-duty, must in like 
manner obtain a fair return for his money; and 
the result is that the wine is thus raised in cost to 
about 4s. the bottle—of which 1s. goes to the im- 

rial treasury, and the rest to*the Portuguese 
ine Company, or into the pockets of the 
dealers. 

Now, to make wine salable at this excessively 
high price, it is necessary that it should be an ex- 
ceedingly strong wine, so that a little of it may go 
a great way, either when taken unmixed, or when 
**blended’’ with other wines. ‘The Portuguese 
authorities, being aware of this necessity, have 
established the law that no wines shall be imported 
from Portugal to England but such as as are very 
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** black, sweet, and strong,” possessing sufficient 
body, flavor, color, and richness, to qualify them 
for use in doctoring other wines. ‘* The Portuguese 
government,”’ says this witness, ‘‘ consider lit- 
erally that port wines are not known or drunk as 
port wines, but really are used simply for making 
up artificial wines in England.”’ In this opinion 
the Portuguese government cannot be very far 
wrong, if it be the fact, as is stated in another 
part of these minutes, that although only 20,000 
pipes of port wine are imported into this country, 
60,000 pipes of what passes for port are consumed 
by our population. Concerning the manner in 
which these essential qualities of blackness, sweet- 
ness, and strength, are secured, Mr. Forrester 
gives the following explanation :—“ If the fermen- 
tation of the grape-juice were allowed to have its 
full course, sufficient coloring matter would be ex- 
tracted by that process from the skins or husks of 
the grapes which are thrown in with the juice. 
But,”’ says Mr. Forrester, “in order to produce 
the other two qualities, namely, the strength and 
sweetness, the fermentation is sometimes, and very 
Srequently, checked ; by which, as the wine is not 
properly attenuated, the saccharine matter is fot 
converted into its proper alcohol, and the residue 
of this sunnnete succharine matter remains sus- 
pended in the imperfect wine ; and hence, to prevent 
a reaction, when the deposit takes place, brandy 
must be thrown into it to prevent that reiction, as 
well as to give it the strength and the budy that is 
ordained by law. If any further coloring matter 
be absolutely requisite by the speculator—I would 
not suppose by the merchant (fur the merchants 
generally do not like, unless they are obliged, to 
sell very common wines, and do not like to have 
recourse to these practices)—then the elderberry 
is, [ believe, the only dye made use of in this 
country, and costs an enormous sum of money.” 
Mr. Forrester is naturally disposed to deal ten- 
derly with his friends the merchants ; but as the 
only object of thus coloring the wine is to make it 
suitable for exportation to England, it is clear that 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of this large 
quantity of elderberry juice, for which ‘an enor- 
mous sum of money”’ is paid, goes down English 
throats. The sum of Mr. Forrester’s evidence on 
this particular point may be thus stated. By the 
Portuguese law, there are required to be united in 
all wine that is exported to England three quali- 
ties, namely, blackness, sweetness, and strength, 
which are rarely found together in the wine in its 
natural state. ‘I'o produce these qualities artificial 
means are resorted to. The necessary sweetness 
is obtained by checking the fermentation, which, 
of course, leaves the wine in an imperfect and un- 
wholesome state; the strength is given by the 
addition of spirit ; and the color is communicated 
by elderberry. It appears, therefore, that the 
port which is brought directly from Portugal 
(leaving out of view that which is manufactured 
in England) is, in fact, not wine, but a compound 
of brandy, elderberry, and half-fermented grape- 
juice. Some wine of a more genuine character is, 
indeed, exported under the illegal though tolerated 
system already noticed. But even this has inva- 
riably a large infusion of brandy, of which a small 
proportion is sufficient to spoil the best wine.* 


* Since the above was written, a decree of the Portu- 
guese Government has been published, making some im- 
portant alterations in the system by which the export of 





wine is regulated. The monopoly of the Wine Company 
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According to the evidence of several witnesses, 
large quantities of wines from other countries— 
France, Spain, Sicily, and the Cape—are sold here 
as the produce ef Portugal. Considering the char- 
acter of the ‘* genuine” port wines, one might be 
induced to suppose that such a substitution would 
be rather an advantage than otherwise ; but it 
must be remembered that in order to make these 
substituted wines pass muster for port, they must 
be well doctored, and possibly with some deleteri- 
ous ingredients. The consumer may think him- 
self fortunate if he escapes with nothing worse 
than elderberry, sloes, or logwood. The substitu- 
tion of other wines for port was, it seems, practised 
in the days of our grandfathers quite as extensive- 
ly as at present. One witness, who has been en- 
gi ged for many years in importing ‘‘ Masdeu,”’ a 
red wine from Roussillon, told the following curi- 
ous story :—** When I got to the port of shipment 
(Port Vendres) I found very extensive ware- 
houses constructed ; and as it was in a very out- 
landish place, with not more than two hundred 
and fifty inhabitants in the port of shipment, that 
struck me as very remarkable. I inquired why 
those warehouses were built, and I was told that 
they had been built by the proprietor's father. 
(The present proprietor is now in his 84th or 85th 
we, I inquired for what purpose the father had 
uilt them, and I was informed he had built them 
in connexion with a countryman of - own, a 
Mr. Ireland. ‘ Had I ever heard of Mr. Ireland?” 
My answer was no. But upon further inquiry I 
was told Mr. Ireland and his (Monsieur a 
father had had large transactions in wine, an: 
that Mr. Ireland stated that he wanted a wine for 
the supply of the troops and the navy. IT inquired 
if it was fine old wine he wanted, or such wines as 
were usually supplied to the troops and the navy, 
and I was told fine old wine. Upon my return to 
this country I went to the late Mr, George 
Hathorn, than whom a more respectable man 
never existed in any trade : being a very old man, 
I inquired if be had ever heard of Mr. Ireland. 


is abolished, and the export-duty is reduced from 12,000 
reis per pipe (about 2/. 18s.) to 3,400 reis, or about 10s. 
6d. Wines of the * second quality,’’ which were formerly 
not allowed to be shipped to England, and could only be 
exported to countries out of Europe, are now placed on an 
equal footing with wines of the first quality. But an 
absurd and injurious distinction is still made between ex- 

rtable wines, and wines which may not be exported. 
Wines of the “ third quality” are included in the latter 
class ; and these are the very wines which the advocates 
of a low import-duty desire to see introduced into this 
country. ‘ The third quality,’’ says Mr. Forrester, “ is 
a simple light wine, with little body and color, but which 
is admirably adapted for table-drinking, oif draught, and 
may be shipped with little or no brandy at a very cheap 
rate. This,’ he adds, “is the only wine used to any ez- 
tent from royalty to the peasant,in Portugal.’? What would 
be said if the English government, under pretence of 
desiring to preserve the high reputation of British cotton, 
linen, and woollen manufactures abroad, should forbid the 
exportation of any but the more costly descriptions, and 
should class as “not exportable” the very kinds which 
are commonly worn by all classes in this country? A 
statesman who should propose such a measure would be 
regarded as insane ; yet this is actually the system es- 
tablished or maintained by the improved and “ liberal’ 
regulations recently adopted by the present Portuguese 
ministry. On the other hand, the Portuguese statesman 
may retort, and with perfect truth, that until the equally 
irrational and restrictive wine-duty of England is reduced, 
no alterations that may be made in the Portuguese sys- 
tem will render it possible to introduce cheap, light, and 
pure wines into Great Britain. 
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He said,‘ Yes; he recollected Mr. Ireland had 
commenced life at Bristol in a very obscure posi- 
tion, and died one of the richest men in it.’ 
‘ What course of trade did he follow?’ ‘He was 
an importer of red wines.’ ‘ Port wines!’ ‘ Port 
wines.’ ‘ What reputation had his wines in the 
market?’ ‘ ‘They were of the highest class.’ Yet 
he cold not tell why—it was not from any want 
of funds—but all at once the house suspended its 
operations. I supplied the wanting link; he 
could get no more Roussillon wines, as the first 
French revolution hindered him.” 

Thus our deluded progenitors, while they imag- 
ined themselves drinking port, were in fact con- 
suming Roussillon wines, and that in such quan- 
tities as to make the fortune of the ingenious im- 
a. What particular means and appliances 

e employed in the process of transmuting French 
wines into Portuguese will — never be 
known. Whether the elder and the sloe are found 
to thrive in the neighborhood of Bristol, or 
whether there were large importations of Brazil- 
wood and catechu into that city about a century 
ago, are delicate points which it is needless to 
investigute at this time. All that can be said is, 
that a whole generation of our grandsires went 
down to their graves under the pleasing impres- 
sion that they had been drinking port all their 
lives, and a good many of them were mistaken. 

The next wine on our list is, of course, sherry ; 
and in reference to this we have, from an equally 
competent witness, evidence curiously similar to 
that which Mr. Forrester has borne respecting the 
famous produce of the Douro. Dr. J. Gorman, 
who has resided for many years in Spain, and is 
“ perfectly well acquainted with the produce of 
the district of Xeres de la Frontera,’’ asserts dis- 
tinctly and positively, in so many words, that ‘ no 
natural sherry comes to this country.”’ Even the 
chairman of the committee, who was tolerably well 
versed in the mysteries of the trade, was a little 
startled by this assertion. ‘* None at all?” he 
exclaimed, ‘ None whatever,’’ replied the expe- 
rienced doctor; but then, correcting himself, he 
added, ‘* It rarely happens. No wine-house will 
send it to you; your demand is for wine to suit an 
artificial taste, and you send out your orders—that 
is, the wine-merchants in England—and they con- 
fine the exporters there to certain marks, numbers, 
classes, and qualities of wine, and the article you 
get is a mixed wine.” 

‘* What is the difference,’’ asked the chairman, 
‘* between the strength of the genuine wine and 
the strength of the artificial wine ?”’ 

“The quantity of natural alcohol,” answered 
Dr. Gorman, *‘ which all good sherry wines con- 
tain is about twelve per cent. ; the strength of the 
mixed wine will depend upon the quantity of 
brandy which the exporter may deem necessary to 
add in addition to the innate spirit. I believe 
they put as much as six or eight gallons of brandy 
to a butt of wine—one hundred and eight imperial 
gullons, There should be none whatever ; that is an 
adulteration.’’ 

From this well-informed and outspoken witness 
we get also the interesting information that ‘‘ there 
is a place at Cadiz culled the Aguada, where in- 
ferior wines are received from various parts of 
Spain for the purpose of mixing with sherry, to be 
shipped to this and other countries as sherry 
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It will generally get decomposed before the third 
year has passed, unless you throw a large quantity 
of brandy into it.”” 

Such is the authentic account of sherry, which 
has been the English favorite wine since George 
the Fourth brought it into fashion. 

The consumption of Madeira has fallen off a 
| good deal, owing, it is commonly ees to the 
social ban under which the ‘ First Gentleman of 
Europe” was pleased to place it; but Mr. Oli- 
veira, M. P., supplies us with another reason 
which seems likely to have been more efficient in 
bringing it into disrepute—namely, the general 
character of acidity which the wine has gained of 
late years, and which “arises from prematurely, 
and by chemical means, turning new wine into 
old wine through the medium of great heat.’ 
This is done ‘in the establishment called the 
‘ Estafa,’ ’’ or hot-house, into which the new wines 
are placed at once, bricked up, and kept at a tem- 
perature of one hundred and thirty degrees for 
three months. The wine subjected to that opera- 
tion changes its character, and becomes a spirituous 
compound, which again is mixed with fine wines, 
which are shipped (he believed) in large quanti- 
ties as the regular Madeira wines. 

Mr. Maire, a French wine-grower and shipper, 
gives a similar account of Burgundy. ‘* When- 
ever science or chemistry have come to our res- 
cue,”’ he affirms, “ they have done us more hatm 
|than good. The great chemist, Count Chaptal, 
advised the growers in Burgundy to counteract the 
‘inclomency of the seasons by putting sugar - 

their vats. He advised them to go on very moder- 
ately, for I think the quantity was only 1 lb, per 
hogshead of grapes. This trial answered so well, 
|that from 1 1b. they had increased to 30 lb. per 
/hogshead; and the effect is, that those wines, 
being loaded with additional sweetness, and not 
having the other properties which belong to wine 
and form wine, there is an excess in the ferment- 
ing, and, in fact, they destroy themselves by con- 
tinual fermentation, That unfortunate discovery 
has been almost fatal to Burgundy, perhaps, all 
jover the world, except in the northern climates, 
where the cold weather keeps them together ; but 
in England the climate is exceedingly ungenial to 
keeping the Burgundy wines, except the best.’ 
66 This sugar,’ Mr. Maire explained, ‘has a 
double property. First, it increases the fermente- 
tion, and by that means increases the color, and 
increases the flavor, and gives flavor to the wine. 
It was opening the door to frauds ; there was a 
fine field for imposing upon the people. The result 
was, that those wines lost their name everywhere, 
and with it their consumption.”’ 

It is needless to go any further into this part of 
the inquiry. The foregoing may be taken as fair 
samples of the curious disclosures which were made 
|in the course of the investigation. The simple 
fact is, as has already been stated, that the high 
price of wine, caused by the excessive import-duty, 
‘has created, not a taste, but an economical neces- 
‘sity fur a very high-flavored and stimulating wine. 
| When these qualities cannot be obtained in the 
‘natural vintage, which is usually the case, re- 
‘course is had to artificial means. The fermenta- 
| tion is checked too soon, or is increased to excess, 
‘or the acid of the wine is dissolved by heat ; and 
‘in all cases, to prevent further decomposition, and 














wine ; but the wine from the Condado de Niebla | to increase the strength and intoxicating power of 
is preferred to any other class for mixing with it. |the wines, large quantities of alcohol are added 
This is a very inferior wine ; a perishable wine. |to them. What we drink in England is not, 
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properly speaking, wine. It is ‘“ brandy-and- 
wine ;’’ a mixture which differs in nature and 
effect from the pure juice of the grape almost as 
widely as brandy-and-water differs from pure water. 
The light and unsophisticated wines, in the state 
in which they are ordinarily drunk on the Conti- 
nent, do not injuriously affect either the stomach 
or the head. People do not acquire a craving 
for strong liquors in consequence of drinking them. 
When taken, as is the common custom, well quali- 
fied with water, they are not more stimulating 
than strong coffee or tea, and, perhaps, are more 
wholesome than either of those beverages. The 
natural taste of the inhabitants of the British isl- 
ands has always inclined to those light, pleasant, 
and salubrious wines. With a low duty, they 
would undoubtedly come into general consumption, 
displacing a lurge proportion of the highly-bran- 
died wines, and probably some of the spirits that 
are now consumed. Our ports,sherries, and other 
strong and fiery wines, are in fact little more than 
spirituous liquors under a costly and genteel dis- 
. It is not surprising that many persons, 
nding their choice confined to a few stimulating 
— all strongly alcoholic, should select those 
which are at once the cheapest and the purest, and 
should prefer plain gin and brandy to the dearer 
and, pechaps, more deleterious compounds which 
ne with us for wines. The better way would 
, until our legislature allows us to drink gen- 
uine wine, to consider all those intoxicating 
liquors as equally pernicious, and to avoid them 


The curious developments which were obtained 
in respect to the custom of vatting or “* blending” 
wines and the manufacture of domestic wines, 
ought not to be left entirely unnoticed. It appears 
that itis a common practice, when a merchant has 
several parcels of different wines in the docks, 
which separately and under their proper names do 
not suit the public taste, to have them all started 
together into a vat, usually with a quantity of 
brandy added, and see what will come of it. The 
mixture thus created is sold as port or sherry, 
according to the character of the predominating 
ingredients. ‘he following is a specimen of what 
may be called the ‘* London Dock port-wine vin- 
tage of 1850 :”— 


963 gallons Sicilian wine. 


1,7664 ‘“* French ‘“ 
2,604 ‘© Spanish “ 
1,419 «Port e 
894 “ Cape “ce 
1,620 “© Mixed =“ 
205 ‘ Brandy. 





Total, 8,9714 gallons in one vat. 


There is another still more miscellaneous mix- 
ture, taken from the books of the same public 
establishment. 


89 gallons Italian wine. 

28 =“ ~= Port “ 
557 ‘ French ‘* 

62 ‘ Madeira “ 

538 ‘ Marsala * 

14 ‘“ Unenumerated. 
3871 ‘* Spanish wine. 
448 ‘ Canary ‘“ 

44 <‘ Brandy. 





Total, 1,666 gallons in one vat. 
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There is a formal rule of the dock companies, 
making a distinction between wines which are to 
be blended for home consumption and those which 
may be mixed fur exportation tu British colonies 
and foreign countries. The former must be all 
the produce of one country, while the latter may 
be of different countries. Practically, however, 
the regulation is of little effect. The wines which 
are mixed for exportation are in many cases merely 
sent to a short distance, as, for example, to the 
Channel Island, or to Hamburg, and thence re- 
imported under their new names into this country. 
The committee seemed to take a particular interest 
in this part of the investigation, which certainly 
leads to some important conclusions, as will be 
seen from the following portion of the examination 
of one of the witnesses. 


THE WINE TRADE. 


The chairman to Mr. Ridley.—‘‘ This wine, which 
you say is vatted for exportation, not for home con- 
sumption, is it bond fide exported or not??? ‘The 
wines mixed in that way must be for exportation ; the 
custom-house would not admit them for home con- 
sumption.’’ 

‘*Is it bond fide?”’ ‘It is bond fide red wine we 
have spoken of, and it has been exported to the Chan- 
nel Islunds.”’ 

** And brought back?’’ ‘* Yes.’’ 

**Then it is not bond fide ?’’ 

le.**® 

** My question is, is it intended for foreign consump- 
tion, or fur home consumption ?’’ ‘* For home con- 
sumption.” 

‘*Is it exported for the purpose of home consump- 
tion?’? ‘* Yes.”? 

Mr. Villiers.—** Exported to some place from which 
it is to be imported?’ ‘* Yes.’’ 

** And the officer does not take any notice of this 
stuff called port wine ?’’ ‘* Just so.’’ 

Mr. Jackson.—‘‘ A witness from the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Dock, Mr. Wright, has stated that eight pipes 
of port, six from Hamburg, two from St. John’s, 
and other small parcels of port wine, had been blended 
in the vatting establishment of the St. Katherine’s 
Dock ; that the duty has been paid, and it has gone 
forth for home consumption as port wine?’’ ‘* Yes.’? 

‘It appears, therefore, that whatever wine comes 
from any foreign port to this country, and is entered 
as port wine, is admitted as such, notwithstanding it 
may have never been in Portugal?’’ ‘‘ Just so.’° 

** Any description of red wine, of the same quality 
and description as red [qu. : port] wine, is received 
by the customs as port wine, suffered to be blended 
with wine from Oporto, and it is sold to go to the pub- 
lic as port wine ?’’ ‘‘ Just so.”’ 

**It is by this process that the 20,000 casks suf- 
fered to be exported from Oporto to this country he- 
came 60,000 casks for the use of the consumer?’ ** It 
would give that increase.’’ 


*©No; not bond 


According to this statement, the chances are 
three to one that the person who drinks what he 
supposes to be port wine, in this country, is, in 
fact, not drinking even the ‘ sophisticated’’ pro- 
duce of Portugal, but a mixture of a great variety 
of wines, each of which has perhaps been sepa- 
rately doctored in its own country, while the 
whole compound is ‘ fortified” by an additional 
infusion of spirits in this country. 

The two manufacturers of British wines who 
were examined gave some interesting evidence 
concerning that branch of British industry. It 
appears that the products of this manufacture are 
oF two classes. The first includes what may 
properly be called domestic cordials, such as 
ginger, currant, raspberry, cowslip, and elder 
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wines ; the second comprises imitations of foreign 
wines, and more particularly of port, sherry and 
champagne. The total annual produce of this 
home-manufacture is estimated, at present, at 
600,000 gallons—a quantity equal to one tenth of 
all the wines imported—and it is increasing every 
year. One of the witnesses stated that about 
one third of his sales consisted of British port, 
sherry, andchampagne. He sold them as British 
wines ; but it may be taken for granted that they 
were afterwards retailed to consumers as foreign 
wines. Their components were French and 
Spanish raisins and spirits. The other manufac- 
turer sometimes added a portion of Cape and 
Pontac, or ‘‘the bottoms of foreign wines, the 
Oporto and Spanish wines.” Others have used 
different methods. Mr. Redding quotes from the 
** Victualler's Guide,’’? a work which has gone 
through four editions, a valuable receipt for making 
= wine of the following ingredients—* forty- 
ve gallons of cider, six of brandy, eight of port 
wine, two gallons of sloes seed in two gallons 
of water, and the liquor pressed off.” If the 
color is not good, tincture of red sanders or cudbear 
is directed to be added. ‘This may be bottled in a 
few days. The receipt goes on to say—‘* A 
teaspoonful of powder of catechu being added to 
each, a fine crusted appearance on the bottles will 
follow quickly.” The ends of the corks being 
soaked in a strong decoction of Brazil wood and 


a little alum will complete this interesting pro- 
cess, and give them the appearance of age. Oak- 


bark, elder, Brazil wood, privet, beet, and turn- 
sole (adds Mr. Redding), are all used in making 
fictitious port wine. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the 
whole of this very curious and important evi- 
dence appear to be, (1), that nearly all the wine 
imported into this country is previously adul- 


terated with brandy or other deleterious infusions ; | 


(2), that most of the liquids consumed as port and 
sherry in thiscountry, are spurious mixtures of vari- 
ous wines and spirits, or else are wholly manufac- 
tured in Great Britain ; and (3), that the sole cause 
of these adulterations and frauds is to be found, 
not in any depraved taste of the English people, 
nor in the character of the wine-dealers, but in 
excessively high import-duty, which prevents the 
importation of light and genuine wines, suited to 


MARRIAGE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


| been living with her mother at Paris, and has at- 
tracted much of the emperor's attention. At length 
he has formally demanded her in marriage, been 
accepted, and in a week or two Countess Theba 
will be Empress of France. Weare not surprised 
at this. So self-sustained and so resolute as the 
emperor has shown himself, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would continue humbly to sue for 
admission into the society of those who took fre- 
quent opportunities of slighting him, though they 
could not degrade, and could but dread him. 
Remembering how little advantage Napoleon 
gained by his marriage with Maria ‘Theresa, how 
much she was disliked while her predecessor was 
almost adored, it was calculated to excite surprise 
that Louis Napoleon ever thought of marrying 
into any of the ancient royal families of the con- 
tinent. He reigns rather in spite of them than by 
their consent. He derives his power from popular 
support and popular sympathies ; to retain it he 
must preserve them ; while they are now effectu- 
ally deprived of them, and unfortunately make it 
their chief business to despise them. Whatever 
may be the real source of his influence, he pretends 
to derive his power from a popular election ; nor 
can it be denied that he has appealed to the people, 
and, according to the fashion of Frenchmen, they 
have given him an almost universal support. 
However much they may desire peace and tran- 
quillity, they have no love for the sovereigns of 
Europe, and by courting them too much he might 
lose the hearty support of Frenchmen. They may 
now regard him as their instrament ; but if he 
were to form a matrimonial alliance with one of 
the continental sovereigns, lis people might sup- 
oe that he sought to establish his throne by 
vreign assistance, and might turn against him. 
His present plan is an additional proof of self- 
reliance, an additional appeal to the popular sym- 
pathies and to popular support, and an additional 
roof of that strong will which has already gained 
im much admiration, and encouraged men to 
put faith in him. ; 
The sovereigns have shown a tardiness in acknowl- 
edging him, and they did it in an ungracious man- 
ner. He takes, therefore, the earliest opportunity 
of proving that he is not dependent on them. He 
is under no necessity to submit his inclinations as 
a man to the conventionalities and political con- 











the natural taste of the people. Until this ob- | siderations of the sovereigns ; and his marriage with 
stacle is removed, persons who have a re for | ® private lady is a defiance of them, as well as a 
their own health and comfort will do well to ab- | throwing himself back on the people for support. 
stain altogether from the mixed, spirituous, and | Nor can we look on that as increasing the danger 
noxious beverages which are now commonly vended | of disturbing the peace of Europe. The sovereigns 
under the name of wine. of the Continent—now kept quiet more by fear 
than love—will not dread him less, and his in- 
creasing necessity for popular support does not 
seem fuyorable to plunging into war. That the 
present step, like the whole of his conduct, is dic- 
tated by his own deliberations and resolution, that 
Tue new Empress of France has been chosen. | it is different from the customary proceedings of 
Louis Napoleon, having made at least one offer to | European sovereigns, and that it shows us more 
connect himself by marriage with the continental | than ever how much every movement of the French 
sovereigns and been rejected, has adopted the reso- | government depends on his individual will, is 
lution of choosing a wile from beyond their narrow | true ; but because he follows no customary rules, 
circle. The lady he hasselected is Donna Eugenia | and is guided by his own views of his own in- 
Montijos, of Spanish origin by her father, the late | terests—because he has in this case departed com- 
Duke of Penamando, and of Irish origin by her! pletely from the example of Napoleon—a hope 
mother, a Miss Kirkpatrick, daughter of a gentle- | arises that he may in other cases yates from that 
man formerly Seed: at Malaga. She is in her| example, when so doing will probably promote the 
own right Countess Theba, and has very consider-| best interests of France and secure his own 
able personal attractions. For some time she has | throne. 





From the Economist, 22d Jan. 
MARRIAGE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

















OLD AND YOUNG LOVE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OLD AND YOUNG LOVE. 


Tue recollections which I am now jotting down 
in my leisure moments, painful though many of 
them be, are penned in the hope that some of 
those whose eyes they may meet, may glean from 
them a lesson which, had it been read to myself in 
by-gone days, had changed the destiny of my life. 

I need write down little of my early years of 
boyhood : they were passed calmly enough in the 
usual routine of Dutch colonial life. There is sel- 
dom much to give excitement to a sojourn in an 
Fastern settlement, and still less until one has 
reached the riper years of manhood. The island 
of Ceylon, under the sober sway of Mynheer Falck, 
formed no exception to thisrule. My youth passed 
away; manhood arrived; yet nothing had oc- 
curred to ruffle the even tenor of my life, save the 
death of my surviving parent; and that event was 
softened by the reflection, that it left me sole mas- 
ter of my actions, and of a landed property which 
was far from being inconsiderable. 

The Retreat, which was the name of our family 
property, was and still is situated on the banks of 





the Calany Ganga, whose waters rolled into the 
Indian Ocean the contributions of many a distant | 
mountain torrent, of many a boiling waterfall and 
inland flood. Our rice-grounds, at the present} 
moment, stretch for a good mile along the river- | 
bank. Of pasturage, there isno lack. And the} 
fine, old, red-bricked, high-shouldered, stiff-backed 
family mansion stood up, and stands now, as 

rimly amidst the merry green foliage and flower- 
fom, as though it had been starched and ironed 
out for the purpose. I loved the dear old place, 
with its quiet dark rooms, brimful of ebony ana 
calamander furniture ; and its lone, gravelly, 
shaded walks, into which the sun never peeped 
but for a minute at highest noon; but I love it 
more dearly now, and for other reasons. 

When I found myself in full possession of all 
this property, I was not elated and puffed up; I 
did not rush into the coarse gayeties of burgher 
colonial life ; I felt that 1 had a soul above Schie- 
dam and clay-pipes, and nothing less than claret 
and a perfumed hookah on a downy ottoman would 
suit my tastes. Always of a contemplative turn, 
I had long felt a great desire to study Oriental | 
languages, in order to search the hidden treasures | 
of the literature of the East; and now that there | 
was no longer any obstacle to my pursuits, I gladly 
handed over charge of the rice-grounds, the fruit- 
trees, the cattle, and implements, to my father’s 
old -headed mohandiran or bailiff, who I knew 
would be as honest as he could, and would not rob 
me more than he had done my predecessors. 

I called in the services of a pundit from the 
neighboring temple, who put me upon a course of 
Pali and Sanserit, much to my delight. I could 
think of nothing else. The very oddity of the 
characters pleased me—they were so like carpen- 
ter’s shavings curled round, and old slippers turned 
up at the toes. I breakfasted on Pali; I took tea 
on Sanscrit ; and dined on them both. I dreamed 
of them. The smoke of my hookah curled up into 
queer Pali letters; the very flowers in the garden 
seemed to be blossoming in the Sanscrit dialect. 
{n short, I was happy, and flattered myself that I 
could not possibly be happier—that I was leading 
a most exemplary life, and was altogether a very 
virtuous, useful member of burgher society. 





‘Time rolled pleasantly on, and I was still ab- 
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sorbed with my hookah and my Pali, still lived 
upon claret and Sanscrit, undisturbed by any cark- 
ing cares of the Dutch world about me, when I 
remembered that I was thirty-two years of age. 
Judging by my dress and manners, any one might 
well have written me down forty-two, with a post- 
script to the effect that I looked rather more. 

Just at this critical period, when I was about 
to commence an onslaught upon the musty Pali 
Olas of Singalese history, I received a letter from 
an old friend of the family at Jaffnapatam, in the 
north of the island, soliciting my good offices for 
the widow of a Company's servant, who, with her 
little daughter, was proceeding to Colombo for 
change of air. I engaged for them a small cot- 
tage adjoining my own grounds, and shortly after- 
wards welcomed the old lady and her charge to 
their new abode. There was nothing whatever to 
attract one in the widow ; she was us dull and in- 
sipid as might be expected from a whole life passed 
in a remote Dutch settlement. Her lace collar 
and ruffles were as yellow as her skin, and that 
seemed to have imbibed the juint tinge of her fa- 
vorite ‘ pumpkin curry,’’ and her deceased hus- 
band’s tobacco smoke. I of course felt for her 
friendless situatioa, but otherwise looked upon her 
with the same feelings as I should have had foran 
old butter-crock or a bale of damaged cotton cloth. 
Edith—her swect, dark-eyed, black-haired daugh- 
ter—was a being of another stamp; so simple, so 
lively, so good, so intelligent, that I used to think 
the old smoke-dried, curry-fed dame must have 
stolen the dear child from some high-born family ; 
indeed, I am not tb this day convinced to the con- 
trary. 

Their wants were few enough—as is the case 
with most people in tropical countries—and those 
wants were readily supplied. But it was evident 
that little Edith required something more than 
could be had at the neighboring bazaar. Her mind 
demanded nourishment; and such a mind as she 
was evidently gifted with, should have no ordinary 
chance care. I thought much of it; it came across 
me in the midst of a Pali translation ; it startled 
me in the wild solitudes of a Sanscrit verb. 
Schools for such as she, there were none. But 
she could read and write, and had a slight, very 
slight, knowledge ef history and science ; 80 that 
the ground had at any rate been prepared for the 
guod sced. Iwas not long in determining what 
todo. They were both glad to receive my offers 
of tuition ; and it was arranged that every morn- 
ing, an hour after the ordinary breakfast, ? should 
send my appo, or butler, for my little pupil, who 
was to remain with me until noon, after which T 
was to be left to my Pali and Sanscrit. 

A new phase of my hitherto mechanical exist- 
ence now commenced, and with it I dated the 
birth of new and pleasurable feelings. I had some 
one to live for beyond my own self. I felt that 
the ability to impart was not less pleasing thau 
the power to acquire knowledge. And when each 
morning brought me my young pupil, cheerful, 
happy, and gentle as ever, it seemed as though a 

iant light were diffused through the old dark- 
ened rooms of the huge mansion. I could hear 
the pretty Edith’s footfall on the gravel-walks, 
and over the green plot, long before I could 
catch a glimpse of her through the thick foliage 
of the ions ers and the roses. Sometimes, too, 
she would gather flowers and evergreens as she 
came along, and wreathe them into garlands for 
me while I taught her. 
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It was a happy time that morning of instruc- 
tion : the forenoon seemed to have fled ere it com- 
menced. And what rendered it the more delight- 
ful, Edith made such rapid progress during the 
first year, as bade fair shortly to outstrip my lim- 
ited powers of instruction. I entered upon a fresh 
course of studies myself, in order to be able to 
keep in advance of my pupil. I learned all sorts 
of difficult things, from all kinds of hard-covered, 
heavily-clasped old tomes. Some I borrowed from 
the minister, and some from a member of the 
Dutch service, who possessed more books than he 
knew the names of, In this way I kept fairl 
ahead for at least another year. Sanscrit and Pali 
began to lose their charms for me, and I could no 
longer feel any interest in matters which possessed 
no attractions for Edith. 

On Sundays, I drove my neighbors to church in 
my old-fashioned bullock-hackery, fitted up with 
new curtains and soft cushions, and I even began 
to bestow a little pains upon my long-neglected 
dress. Sometimes, on cool, still evenings, I took 
them in a covered canoe, rowed by two oarsmen, 
up the Calany Ganga. Oftentimes the old lady 
remained at home, at which I was the better 

leased ; and Edith, who had a good ear and a 
owledge of music, played to me on her guitar, 
sweet, solt, little airs, and sang to them such gen- 
tle, soothing words, as made me wish she could 
sing forever. 
ur morning lessons now grew into the after- 
noon, and my pupil remained to d#fin, on fruit, 
bread, and cream, after which we strolled down to 
a shady tope of palms, where the grass grew as 
thick and soft as any silken ottoman ; and there, 
with book in hand, while the waters of the Calany 
rippled at our feet, and the birds sang above our 
heads, I read aloud some chapters of bistory, or 
politics, or science, stopping at times to expatiate 
or explain, as the case might be. On these occa- 
sions little Edith—for she was still little, though 
growing fast towards womanhood—would seat her- 
self at my feet, and, resting her beautiful head on 
my knees, look up into my face with her clear, 
soft, searching eyes, as though she saw instead of 
heard my words. I never felt tired of reading and 
explaining, and every day was surprised to find, 
by the unwelcome appearance of my appo, that the 
hour for tea had arrived. 

In this way, what with teaching, reading, hoat- 
ing, and riding to church, some years flew rapidly 
and happily away. My pupil was nearly fifteen, 
ripening into maturity, and growing more lovable 
and intelligent every day. I could really teach 
her no more. But I was determined she should 
learn all that was possible in the island, and ac- 
cordingly engaged a dancing-master to come out 
from the fort twice a week ; as also a neat work- 
woman, to give her daily lessons in embroidery 
and lace-working. It is true, the dancing-master 
was wooden-legged, for he was an old pensioner 
of the Company, but he was as active and - 
ful as though he had possessed as many real legs 
as a centiped ; and very soon his pos made rapid 
progress in this as in all else. I more than once 
caught myself taking involuntary lessons in the 
adjoining room ; and I verily believe, that if Edith 
had expressed the slightest ghost of a desire that I 
should take lessons in the embroidery, I should 
have cheerfully undertaken the dangerous task. 

At the end of the sixth year of my acquaintance 
with Edith and her mother, I began to put a few 
serious questions to myself. That I loved that 
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dear girl very deeply and sincerely, I did not fora 
moment doubt. I had been conscious of it fora 
long time po. But what were her feelings 
towards me! That I could not so easily answer. 
I thought much upon this: it had most com- 
pletely annihilated every vestige of Pali from my 
mind. Sometimes I felt convinced Edith really 
loved me as I would have her love ; at other times, 
strange doubts flitted across my brain. She often 
called me her “dear, good old man,” and the 
then hated word “old,” rang in my ears like a 
knell to my hopes. It was in vain I consulted the 
glass; there was, alas! no mistake about it; I 
was becoming old in looks. Study and confinement 
had left their unmistakable marks upon me ; and 
though I wore my hair in the most youthful, 
fashionable mode, and took a variety of precau- 
tions, I could not change my skin or smooth my 
furrows. 

On more than one occasion, when seated under 
our favorite palm-tope, I took the opportunity of 
reading to her some old Dutch and French tales, 
in which it was set forth how young maidens had 
been wooed and won by men much their superiors 
in years, and how happily these marriages had 
resulted to both ties. Edith, sometimes, I 
fancied, looked rather thoughtful and grave at 
these tales ; but they always ended in her thanking 
me, kissing me, and calling me, alas! her “ dear, 
good oldman.” And although these words flung 
across my feelings a sadness I could not altogether 
conquer, I was still delighted to hear her call me 
anything, and would not have missed a word from 
her pretty lips for a principality. 

Once during the breaking-up of the north-east 
monsoon, when the nights are fearfully close and 
oppressive, when midnight brings no relief from 

e sultriness of the day, and darkness seems but 
a mockery of the seasons, dear Edith took a low 
fever, and remained for some weeks in considerable 
danger. I believe I loved her more deeply than 
ever, when, as I watched by her bedside, she would 
take neither medicine nor food from any hand but 
mine. She did love me, as I had hoped, at last, 
there could be no doubt. I could not bear to be 
absent from her, It was my delight to sit near 
her, with open lattice, so that the perfume of the 
roses, the country jessamine, and the Buddho- 
blossoms could be wafted in by the bland sea-breeze, 
and I might, whilst I read to her, fan away the 
troublesome mosquitoes from her face and arms. 

Tam not sure if] did not feel something approach- 
ing regret when my attention was no longer needed, 
and Edith was pronounced convalescent, for I 
dreaded lest she should once more address me in 
her simple but to me chilling words. When she 
was quite well again, and the weather, so bland 
and soothing after the fall of the monsoon rains, 
enabled us once more to resume our strolls to the 
favorite palm-tope by the river-side, I resolved to 
open my mind to her, confess my love, and hear 
my fate from her own lips. Many a turn did ws 

e together through those quiet shaded walks ; 
many @ bright sunny afternoon was passed under 
the grateful shadow of those tall, waving, feathery 
ours with my book, Edith with her 
ittle gee or her embroidery, half-sitting on the 
ground, half-resting on my lap. But as often as 
the words rose to my lips, they died away in fear. 
Once I begun with ‘‘ Edith, dear!’’ but could ac- 
complish no more. She waited for me to goon, 
looked up so sweetly in my face, and asked if she 
should play to her “dear, good old man!” It 
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was in vain; I felt I could never say the word ; 
and so, after some weeks of uncertainty and tor- 
ture, determined to write her. 

How many letters I began and never finished, I 
know not ; nor can I say how many were written 
only ta be torn into a thousand ar se At last, 
trembling like a guilty child, I despatched my 
epistle to her. It was after her departure for the 
day, rather earlier than usual, and I paced | 
lonely veranda for hours afterwards, giddy wit 
intense anxiety. I could see the path leading 
across to Edith’s cottage, and kept my eyes 
riveted to it, as though all my earthly hopes were 
centred to the spot. At last, after I know not 
how many tedious, nervous hours, the hoped-for 
yet dreaded reply came. Years have rolled past 
since that sad night, but the grave alone can efface 
the remembrance of the tortures I suffered—of the 
‘gony and passion that swept from my mind all 
good, all soft, all righteous feelings. 

I must not dwell upon the recollections of that 
fatal letter, but briefly tell how it dashed the cup 
of _— from my lips—how it told, ina few words, 
the love she bore me as her ‘dear, good old 
friend’*—how she should always love me; but 
how that I was very silly to think of her other 
than as my own dear child! It ended, if I remem- 
ber aright, by saying how frightened she should 
be to come near me if I did not promise to behave 
more soberly, as befitted my years. 

IT must tell all, though to my own shame and 
sorrow. I must write . sti how I allowed anger, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness to take full pos- 
session of my mind—how I dreamed of revenge, of 
malice, of all but what I ought to have felt, and 
at last called for my hookah, and in savage calm- 
ness lit it with the hateful letter. Never before 
had I been crossed in my smallest wish or desire. 
I had never been tried by disappointment or 
sorrow ; my life had been unruffled by a single 
grief or vexation. Having lived on so calwly, I 
had believed myself to be a philosopher ; havin, 
done no fellow-creature a harm in word or deed, I 
fancied I was an exemplary member of society ; 
and having, moreover, never missed attendance at 
church, except through illness, I flattered myself 
that I was adevout Christian. Alas! I had never 
been tried. And now that I was tried—now that 
I was weighed in the balance, I was found want- 


ing. 

| did not give angry vent to my ome ae | 
brooded darkly, miserably over my disappoint- 
ment. Not for one moment—fool that I was!— 
did I cherish the thought, that Edith might have 
written hastily, or over-persuaded by her mother, 
or that she might relent hereafter, or that the 
letter might have been intended to test my love 
for her. T thought not of all this. Anger swept 
through my breast like a mighty, withering si- 
rocco, blasting and dashing before it every good 
and gentle thought, every kind and holy feeling. 
I felt bankrupt in heart and hope, and, in a fit of 
a irrepressible grief, rose up from my ottoman, 
called my head appo, and bade him pack up my 
wardrobe, a few books, and other things, and have 
my bullock-hackery ready to convey me to the fort 

Colombo at daybreak. ’ 

I summoned my mohandiran in the dead of the 
night, and told him I was about to travel for a 
month or two on business; that he must take care 
of the farm ; and that I should depute some friend 
in the garrison to receive and remit to me the rents 
and proceeds of my crops. Any one but a Sin- 
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galese would have been astonished at my sudden 
nocturnal departure; but an Indian is far too 
apathetic to —— at anything; it would 
be much too troublesome to him even to feel 
an interest in —— ; and therefore you 
cannot by any possibility get him into a state at 
all approaching excitement. 

Before the sun had flung his earliest rays upon 
the waters of the bay, I was within the walls of 
the gloomy fort, sipping coffee with an old friend 
of my family. To him I communicated my inten- 
tion of at once quitting Colombo, and probably 
Ceylon, for a time, though without hinting at the 
real cause of my departure. Pride impelled me 
to conceal the truth, and I merely alluded to a 

eneral desire to see a little of the world in the 
t. 

The north-east monsoon was then prevailing, 
and there was an abundance of vessels in the 
harbor bound for all parts of the adjoining conti- 
nent of India within a few days. My impatience, 
however, could not brook delay. I began to hate 
the very sight of the fort and harbor, and longed 
to find myself amongst strangers in a strange land. 
There was but one small craft about to sail for 
Trincomalee and Jaffna, in the north of the island ; 
and rather than be bound a prisoner where I was, 
Tat once engaged a passage in this small dhoney, 
and prepared to depart that same evening. 

Leaving my affairs in the hands of my friend, I 
embarked with one small package and a tolerably 
stout purse ; and as the land-wind filled our wide 
sails, and swept the sharp-built craft through the 
still, blue waters of the Indian Ocean, I felt re- 
lieved from a load of oppression which had before 
overwhelmed me, and once more found myself able 
to think of the past and to ponder upon the future. 
I could not sleep during our little coasting voyage 
to the north. The nights were moonlight and 
serene ; and the sea was unruffled and hushed like 
a child asleep; the breezes from the flower-girt 
shore breathed sweetly, gently past us. All was 
hushed, and calm, and happy, save myself. I 
could see no beauty in that bright moonlight, 
could trace no perfumes in the balmy air. I only 
looked back upon days gone by, as a happy, glori- 
ous past, receding from my vision, shut out by 
dark, sorrowful clouds, with no ray of hope or 
happiness to cheer their darkness. I was a 
miserable man. 

Arrived at Trincomalee, I quitted the wretched 
craft, and determined to wait for some opportunity 
of crossing to the Indian coast. I did not remain idle, 
but wandered about the adjoining country, secking 
to divert my thoughts from the past by fixing them 
on new objects. As there were just then no vessels 
about to sail I journeyed still further, and paid a 
visit to the Lake of Minerey, an artificial dike of 
vast extent, erected, it is nate two thousand 
years ago, and still in excellent preservation. The 
water retained by its walls serves to irrigate a 
tract of otherwise sterile country, and produces food 
for many thousands of villagers. 

Passing on from this, I proceeded to a spot still 
more interesting, where stand in solitary grandeur 
the gigantic and beautiful ruins of a once royal 
city, Pollanaroowa. This magnificent place is un- 
known beyond the immediate neighborhood, bein 
overgrown with low jungle, huge forest-trees, an 
thickly-twining plants. In the seventh or eighth 
century, this vast city was built, and for nearl 
six hundred years the monarchs of Ceylon dwelt 
there in barbaric pomp. 
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The wild desolation of the place pleased me not 
less than its extent and architectural beauties. 
. For some weeks I wandered up and down the vast 
ruins, the silence of which was broken only by 
the ery of wild birds. Through pillared palaces, 
and interminable piazzas, and lofty dagodas, I 
strolled day after day; along the grass-grown 
streets, some of them many miles in extent, across 
vast squares, through huge gates, exquisitely and 
elaborately worked, I wandered and busied myself 
in contemplating the career of the race that was 
no longer known, and of whose very names there 
were even doubts. 

But even this occupation palled upon my mind. 
I felt that I wanted some new excitement, and 
once more put forth upon the sea, on my way 
to the Malabar coast. I landed above Allipee, and 
travelled through the greater part of the maritime 
country ; and by the time l reached Goa, the 
chief Dutch settlement on that coast, [ found that 
a year had elapsed since quitting Colombo. 

After writing to my agent, and staying a brief 
period in Goa, I set out to the northwards, and 
wandered I scarce knew or cared whither. Tempted 
by the beauty of the mountain scenery some miles 
from the coast, I at length ascended the Ghauts or 
mountuin-gorges by which alone travellers are able 
to reach the high lands above. A painful and 
tedious journey of a month took me to the higher 
point of the Bala-ghauts, or country above the 
ghauts, at that time quite unknown to white 
men, and untrodden by Europeans. 

The novelty not less than the danger of my 
position amongst a warlike and jealous race, added 
to the attractions of my journey. I passed on for 
some days fur into the heart of this rich and popu- 
lous country ; but at the moment when I was con- 
gratulating myself upon the euse and ep: of m 
Journey, I was arrested by the order of the raja 
of the country, hurried across hills, and rivers, 
and valleys, to the chief city of the state, and at 
once flung into a dark prison. 

How long I remained in this dreadful place I 
know not; it must have been a whole year, 
though to me it seemed nearly a lifetime. There 
was a miserable little stone-yard attached, in which 
I walked daily, and tried to breathe fresh air. I 
saw no one but my jailer, who did not understand 
my language, nor [I his. 

Here, in this still, calm solitude, a change came 
over my spirit. I passed leisurely before my mind 
all the occurrences of the last two years; I re- 
flected more seriously and calmly upon my own 
headstrong conduct, upon my Impatience, and 
my foolish, thoughtless anger, and felt in that 
lonely prison all the folly and wickedness of my 

ast conduct. No sooner had I experienced these 
eelings, so new to me, than an inexpressible long- 
ing for home came over me. Now that I was 
no longer master of my actions, I would have 
given all I possessed to be once more back at my 
old, red-bricked, solitary farm, and to learn some- 
thing of Edith and her destiny, even though that 
formed no part of mine. 

Escape became my sole thought day and night, 
yet the more I reflected, the more impossible it 
appeared tome Sometimes I felt on the verge of 
despair, again huoyed up with hopo, then plunged 
once more into the deepest dejection When, how- 
ever, I believed myself lost to the world, Providence 
opened to me a way which nd human penetration 
could have discerned. 

I frequently amused myself, during the cool of 
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the evening, by writing on the soft stones of the 
court-yard wall with a sharp-edged stone, sentences 
in Pali and Sanscrit, from the sacred books which 
in happier days had been my close study. I was 
thus occupied one fine calm evening, when I ob- 
served a figure standing near; turning round, [ 
found a Buddhist priest watching my operations 
with attentive eye. He seemed to be astonished 
beyond measure as he looked at the many sentences 
on the wall. At length I broke silence, by repeat- 
ing some lines from one of the Vedas or sacred 
books. He uttered something in reply, which was 
unintelligible to me, and immediately quitted the 
place. [ fancied that I could see in this interview 
a ray of hope for me, for I well knew the reverence 
with which the uneducated or half-taught priest- 
hood regard such of their own body as are con- 
versant with the Pali scriptures, and doubtless 
they would think not less highly of a European 
propounder of their Vedas. 

I was not disappointed. The priest soon re- 
turned with a dozen others, and amongst them one 
whom I knew, by the deeper color of his silken 
robe, to be their chief. This man addressed a few 
words of wretchedly bad Pali to me; I replied by 
a sentence from the writings of Buddha, They 
seemed greatly astonished, and gazed one upon 
another. The chief priest put one of the Pitakas 
or sacred books in my hand, and asked me to read 
from it. I replied, that Buddha had ordered that 
work to be read aloud only in the vihare or dagoba, 
and not in common places like that prison, at which 
they were much — and the priest, motion- 
ing me to follow him, passed out from that hateful 
building, and led me across a wide, open, grassy 

lain to a spacious temple, by the side of a vast 
file surrounded by luxuriant fruit-trees and flower- 
ing shrubs. 
was now looked upon as a superior being, for 
it was evident that I knew far more of the Pali 
books than any of the priests of the place. The 
best apartment attached to the building was given 
up to my use. I once more’ found myself a free 
man. Phat night, surrounded by a heathen priest- 
hood, in the midst of stone and wooden images, [ 
fell on my knees, and with uplifted hands and 
tearful eyes gave thanks to God for this my happy 
delivery. 

The influence of the priests secured my perfect 
safety. Crowds visited me daily, and some, [ 
doubt not, believed me to be a new incarnation of 
Buddha himself; priests travelled to converse with 
me and hear me read; chiefs sent me many 
presents—in short, I was the lion of the Bala- 
ghauts. All this wearied me, and my uppermost 
thought was still of home ; at last, I expressed 
the strong desire I had to return to the low country, 
and, somewhat to my surprise, the priests at once 
agreed to forward me by the safest and most rapid 
mode. Whether this arose from a real respect for 
me, or that they were glad to get rid of one who 
drew away public attention from themselves, I 
know not, but the result was, that at the end of 
two weeks I found myself once more within the 
walls of Goa. 

There I found letters nearly two years old wait- 
ing for me from Colombo, and telling, amongst 
other things, news which I dreadedto hear Edith 
had married, after losing her mother, and was 
living near the old cottage with her husband. All 
else of Ceylon had no interest for me. Still, I 
resolved, so soon as the monsoon should change, 
and allow vessels to quit that shore, to sail for 
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Colombo. 
years, though I could have imagined it double 
that time ; and before the coast was open for m 
departure, it seemed as though time was stand- 
ing still. 

landed in the harbor of Colombo, chan 
indeed, since I had last trod its beach, in feeling 


I had now been absent nearly four 


d, 


not less than in appearance, for my long imprison- 
ment had left its mark upon me. I Eemmed to 
my home, and, flinging myself into one of the old 
ebony-chairs that stood where it was wont in 
happy by-gone days, I am not ashamed to confess 
that I gave way to a flood of tears. 

The old house itself was just as I had left it four 
years and a half befure, but the grounds had been 
much improved, and the fields well cultivated. 
For this, however, I had then neither eye nor ear. 
I asked only for information about Edith and her 
family, and my heart bounded and beat quickly as 
I heard that > was a widow, her husband having 
died eighteen months since, and left her with one 
infant—a daughter. 

Would she see me? How would she receive one 
whom she had formerly cast offt But my heart 
was changed now! I had learned to look kindly on 
everything and every one; and I felt that Edith, if 
she did not receive me as I most might desire, would 
at least welcome me as an old and loving friend. 

It was evening as [ pep her little cottage, 
across a broad grassy field, and along an avenue of 
palms. ‘The bland air was mellowed by many a 
fragrant flower and odorous shrub, and the cool 
land-breeze wafted sweeter incense from nature’s 
wide altars. What sound is that! softly, tenderly 
it floats upon the evening breath. A sound of 
birds, or was it a human woice of song? Again the 
melody came on sweeter than ever ; 1 should know 
that sound ; I did know it. How my heart beat, 
and my limbs trembled, and my head swam, and 
how my eyes filled with tears at that blessed 
suund! It was the song I had taught her, that I 
had loved so well to hear her sing. Edith, darling 
Edith—my long lost Edith—another moment, and 
I was by her side. 

The sweet a of that hour wiped away 
many a sad recollection, effaced the memory of 
many a wretched month. Edith was changed like 
myself, for she had had her trials, but she was 
still lovely ; and never more so in my eyes than 
when she gazed upon me as I pressed her darling 
little child, a second Edith, to my heart, and wept 
blessings on it for its dear mother's sake. 
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I gathered from her in few words that she had 
indeed loved me, though not aware of how truly 
until my departure, which had well-nigh broken 
her heart ; how her mother died soon after; and 
how, having married for a protector, she had at 
last lost her husband, and since then had been in 
deep poverty ; she charged all this to her own fault. 
Not a word escaped her lips of my desertion of 
her ; all was forgotten, all was forgiven, and we 
were once more as of old—happy. 

Some years have passed away since I was united 
to Edith. I have become active and industrious, 
hoping that I am truly what I once vainly fancied 
I was—a softened, humble man. I have now but 
one care—my family, Edith and her darling child, 
For them I am all things. I rise earl and strive 
hard. The old house has still its old, brightly- 
shining furniture; but there are sweet, happy 
voices echoing through those once dreary rooms— 
bright eyes light up its dark walls—graceful feet 
trip over its well-polished floors. That house is a 
house of gladdened, joyous, loving hearts, and may 
it long be so! 

I am now in truth her “ dear, good old man,” 
and I love to hear her call me so. Our darling 

irl is now about the age at which I first knew her 
at mother, with the same graceful figure, the 
same sweet voice, the same gentle, loving disposi- 
tion. With her, I am now going through the same 
course of studies that I once before delighted in— 
the morning lessons, the afternoon stroll to that 
dear old palm-tope and grassy seat, with the same 
guitar, the same songs, und the same books, that 
in days long past gave me so much happiness, 
All this is again passing before me, but sweeter 
and more highly prized than ever. 

Iam nowa gray-headed man, and Edith, the 
woman and the ehild, both by my side, my love as 
strong as ever, my hope and faith in good more sure 
and truthful. Even while I am penning these few 
last lines in happy thankfulness of heart, our dar- 
ling little Edith is lying at my feet, with her em- 
broidery-work, her head resting—as in years gone 
by her mother’s head had rested—in my lap. The 
rays of the setting sun are scattered lightly over 
her forehead, and playing amongst her waving 
ringlets, and dancing over her sunny eyes, and 
round her rosy mouth ; and as I pause in my task, 
and gaze first on the sweet child, and then upon 
her fond and much-loved mother, I know not which 
to think the loveliest—the blossom or the bud. 





ANOTHER improvement in fire-arms has been made | wad itself, which is of sole-leather with the paste- 


by an American. 


It is a rifle which can be simply | board case of the cartridge attached to it, remains 


and safely loaded at the breech, dispensing with the | behind in the breech when the discharge takes place, 
ramrod ; and which cleanses the barrel at the discharge. | while the conical ball, entering the grooved part of the 
The process is thus described :—‘* A lever, work- | barrel and taking the required spiral motion, travels 


ing in the line of the stock, and forming when down 
the guard to the trigger, moves forward or backward 


a slide with a strong iron plate, in front of which, | the ball in its flight, cleansing out the passage.”’ 
when back, the cartridge is dropped through a slit in 


tlie side of the lock. ‘Ihe iron plate becomes, when 
pushed into its place, the bottom of the breech, the 
chamber of which thus becomes occupied by the cart- 
ridge. In the centre of this plate a small hole is 
drilled, communicating with the nipple ; and the fire 
of an exploded cap passing down to that hole, imme- 
diately finds its way through a perforation in the wad 
at the end of the cartridge, and ignites the powder 
within. The perforation in the cartridge-wad corre- 
sponds exactly with that in the iron plate; and the 
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upon its way. When the gun is again loaded, the 
wad left behind at the previous discharge precedes 
A 
trial of this rifle took place at Woolwich on the 17th 
of January, in the presence of Lord Hardinge. A 
hundred shots were fired in fifteen minutes. Messrs. 
Moulton and Eustis are the exhibitors. 

The commander-in-chief subsequently examined a 
bullet-making machine invented by Mr. Anderson. 
It is completely self-acting, and without a single at- 
tendant is capable of producing 10,000 Minié balls 
per hour ; and as they are all made by compressure, 
they could not be made more perfect or uniform ia 
the metal than they are by the new machine. 
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From the Spectator. 
THE OXFORD NUISANCE. 


In its practical illustration of the mode in 
which a peculiar species of constituency works, 
Oxford has made a valuable contribution towards 
the data for a new Reform Bill. A more infe- 
licitous and operose experiment, indeed, was never 
volunteered by any philosophic body using itself 
as its own corpus vile ; but it is well to see the 
problem worked out thoroughly, and to drain to 
the dregs the cup of very unpleasant experience. 

There are two peculiarities in this constituency, 
which distinguish it from others. In the first 
place, unlike other constituencies, it has but par- 
tially a local existence. Its electors lie scattered 
in all parts of the country, and it is a work of 
difficulty to bring them together for the perform- 
ance of their duty. In the next place, the perti- 
nacious bitterness of the present contest exhibits 
the University as not only distinct from the com- 
munity at large, but as utterly opposed to the 
community in sentiment. It stands confessed as 
incapable of appreciating those motives which 
have brought the much more extensive, much more 
heterogeneous, and in the main much less culti- 
vated community of England, to so judicious and 
practical an unanimity as to the parliamentary 
sanction of the new ministry. Oxford University 
does not understand the juncture as it affects the 
nation ; is incapable of estimating a political ne- 
cessity as paramount to its own local prejudices or 
exigencies. 

But, indeed, the election has been distinguished 
by something morally worse than this anti-na- 
tional feeling. It might have been expected that 
a special body like Oxford University would have 
some imperfect py ae with the bay at 
large ; and it might have been pardoned if it had 
sent into the House of Commons a mere scholar, 
devoted to University objects, and sitting in the 
national council as an assessor to represent the in- 
terests of erudition. Nay, we can recognize some 
of the difficulties behind the scenes, in supporting 
a political Liberal who has been but too much as- 
sociated with the anti-liberal, anti-reforming, 
ultra-dogmatic spirit which is dominant in Oxford, 
and has been tyrannically unfair in University 
natronage. But, when this learned body comes 
into the political arena, we find it conducting it- 
self according to the very lowest party motives ; 
adopting the very lowest party tactics ; using 
fraud and equivocation after the fashion of the 
humblest professional election-agents ; condescend- 
ing, although erudite, to that which is vulgar— 
although so largely composed of ecclesiastics, to 
that which is immoral—and although so far re- 
cruited from the ranks of our aristocracy, to that 
which is ungentlemanly. 

This great ee experiment suggests the 
question, whether a constituency like the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is one which it is desirable to 
have? Other learned bodies have been putting 
forward claims for representation in Parliament, 
and if one such constituency exists others have an 
equal right. But the experience of Oxford inev- 
itably suggests the question, whether it is desira- 
ble to have such constituencies at all? Instead 
of multiplying them, perhaps it might be as well 
to dispense with them. We have abolished con- 
stituencies before, but we are not aware that 
rotten boroughs have cast greater discredit on our 
parliamentary system than those which bring to 
the working of the rotten borough a prestige 
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unduly borrowed from associations of learning 
piety, and highborn refinement, which have no 
practical influence on the conduct of the constituen- 
ey. It is possible, indeed, that if new companions 
among the constituencies were given to Oxford, a 
younger and healthier example might counteract, 
if it did not redeem, the morals of the ancient 
body ; and if the University which descends to us 
from our early times has learned no better than to 
aspire after a Perceval in lieu of a Gladstone, pos- 
sibly there may be newer corporations, with less 
prestige, that might contribute to the national 
council minds statesmanlike and enlarged. It 
really does appear to be a question of excision or 
of counteraction. 

In the mean time, taking constituencies as they 
stand, this ‘ frivolous and yexatious”’ litigation 
furnishes a practical hint to statesmen. It is evi- 
dent that a party not inconsiderable in numbers, 
and professing to be in itself the only genuine ** Ox- 
ford,” wants, for its fitting representative, not a 
first-rate type of the cultivated English gentleman, 
but a sort of special servant of its own—a lay 
saint in leading-strings—a churchwarden of the 
pliant class. it only accepts a statesman, when 
it does so, as a pis aller, or on a presumption that 
on demand he will act down to the Oxford level. 
He holds his seat on pain of forfeiture should he 
act asa statesman. Be it so; but then, it ought 
to be held in future, that the man on whom falls 
the visitation of Oxford unanimity, is ipso facto 
pointed out as disqualified for office. The proper 
representative of Oxford has no business in office, 
and the aspirant to office has no business in the 
seats for Oxford. 

Of course we are speaking solely of the Univer- 
sity, and not of the city ; which in this matter 
has shown itself thoroughly in harmony with 
the judgment and feeling of the country and in 
contrast to the erudite corporation. 

The jarring between the interests of the nation 
and the ‘* obsolete policies”’ of Oxford University, as 
she interprets herself, are illustrated in a very prac- 
tical question. Why should her majesty’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, steward for the nation, go 
down to ask Oxford University whether he may sit 
in the House of Commons or not? We have been 
running a risk of having our finance minister ex- 
eluded from Parliament beeause Oxford chose to 
enjoy the opportunity of raising a sectarian squab- 
ble, wholly alien to any question of finance. The 
incident revives the question, why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should not have a seat in the 
House of Commons as such? The conventional 
dogma that a minister accepting office under the 
crown must stand the test of a reéleetion, is 
based on a confusion of ideas. The constituency 
has already pronounced on his merits a3 member ; 
once elected, he is member for all England; and 
as a minister, it is the express function of the 
representative chamber to accord to him, or to 
withhold, the confidence of the entire nation. In 
going back to his particular constituency, the 
minister makes no appeal to ‘* the country”’: that 
the ministry does asa whole, when it dissolves Par- 
liament ; and that appeal would cover the official 
as well as the non-official seats. When that ques- 
tion has been gazed at long enough by our slow 
national mind, the bright ides will strike us, that 
we may as well give it a practical solution. In 
the mean time, men of the statesman class, enjoy- 
ing any prestige with Parliament, or with the na- 
tion, may learn to eschew the seats for Oxford Uni- 
versity ; leaving them to fit occupants. 
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From the Spectator, 221 Jan. 
THE MONEY PANIC IN PARIS. 


Tue present government of France is not only 
incapable of giving security to property under its 
influence, but its influence actually menaces the 
security of property—nay, has seriously damaged 
it. The alarming fall in the price of stocks on the 
Bourse, which commenced last week and has con- 
tinued this week with a sudden relapse after a 
trifling recovery, is a great practical confession, in 
the language of the money-market, that the gov- 
ernment in Paris is not safe. ‘The contraction of 
the Bank of England discounts last week, suc- 
ceeded by a fresh contraction this week, corrobo- 
rates that declaration in Paris by the correspond- 
ing declaration of our own money-market, that it 
is not safe to have financial dealings with France. 
We may put a broad interpretation upon these 
eloquent facts, but it is one in the spirit of truth. 

The actual state of financial affairs in France, 
closely connected as they are with the principles 
of the government both at home and abroad, is in 
striking contrast with the promises held out some 
two months back. It is not long since the jour- 
nals of Paris were boasting of the magnificent im- 
provements in their city. It is not long since 
the Emperor decreed to himself, through his Sen- 
ate, a civil list of 1,000,000/. sterling. It is not 
long since he established banks for the aid of 
agriculture in the provinces of France; and in 
Paris his bank of movable credit for the purpose 
of giving new expansion to the operations of the 
money-market, including a direct assistance in 
continuation of time bargains ; and the extension 
of railways in France, has in this very week been 
a matter of boast. France, it was said, had less 
than 3700 kilometres of railways, while England 
had more than 11.000; but since the notable 2d 
of December all has been changed—near!y 2000 
kilometres have been added to ‘* the lines already 
conceded,” and the works are urged on with ex- 
traordinary activity. 

Now all is changed, however, in other matters 
also. The credit of the government stocks, to 
keep up which such great sacrifices have been 
made, is gone; as the Bourse confesses by its fall 
of 2 or 3 per cent. last week, followed by a fall 
of 2 per cent. this week, while the value of rail- 
way shares falls 15 per cent. We have known 
fluctuations not less striking in our own lawful 
money-market; but there is a context to these 
** quotations’ from Paris, which explains the 
alarm they excite. The banks of credit are an 
incubus which the moneyed men of Paris do not 
like to talk about ; and grave fears are entertained 
even for that well-established institution, the 
Bank of France. Not without reason. It is ob- 
served that while the stock of bullion has de- 
creased, by steady monthly abatements, to the 
extent of more than 4,000,000/. sterling since Sep- 
tember, its bills discounted have increased within 
the same period by nearly 5,000,000/. sterling; 
and this has gone on for four months! The 
change in the financial aspect of the bank had 
been preceded by a change in its management 
that rendered it more pliant under the influence 
of the highest personage in the state. Worse re- 
mains behind. It was reported last week, that a 
person high in the government—generally under- 
stood to be Marshal St. Arnaud—had been deeply 
implicated in stock-jobbing : the report was denied 
on authority ; but so little credit has the govern- 
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ment for veracity, that the denial was accepted 
as a species of circumstantial evidence in favor 
of the report, and the funds continued to fall in 
spite of these somewhat undignified efforts to 
maintain their value. This week another person 
high in the government, the Duc de Bassano, has 
been posted in the Bourse as a defaulter; nor 
does he stand alone. 

It is not to be supposed that the whole of the 
mercantile community of Paris generally is im- 
plicated in the illegitimate tamperings with the 
money-market ; but so complicated is the arbi- 
trary government of France with the commercial 
and social proceedings of its own subjects, that it 
is impossible to extricate the honest and substan- 
tial part of business from that which is dishonest 
and fraudulent. The state of railway property 
furnishes an illustration worth pausing upon for 
a moment. There is no question that the actual 
increase of traffic in France, supported by the ex- 
ample of England and Belgium, would warrant an 
expansion of the railway network ; which has ac- 
cordingly been extended, in projects, since the 
close of last year, by 3000 kilometres—nearly 
doubling the previous extent. Let us explore one 

rojact. The first general meeting of shareholders 
in the Cherbourg line was held in Paris on Sat- 
urday last ; several Viscounts and other Directors 
being present, with Count du Chasseloup-Lauhat 
in the chair. The shareholders were not unani- 
mous, and in the course of the squabbling some 
curious allegations were made. One was, that 
the Cherbourg line could not have been estab- 
lished, although it has large subventions from 
government, without the patronage of the Rouen 
Company. We notice active at this meeting in 
favor of the scheme M. Benvist d’Azy, the origin- 
ator of the amalgamation of lines connecting Paris 
with the Mediterranean. Now Cherbourg is prom- 
inent in the notice of the world at present for 
uniting several projects of Napoleon III. It is one 
of those impregnable ports which are to harbor his 
twenty new line-of-battle ships, with his thirty- 
three frigates and other vessels, all propelled by 
screw machinery. It is to be the sturting-point 
for the line of steamers which is to connect Paris, 
the West Indies, and French Guiana. Now let 
us review the facts thus brought together: the 
directors of this railway are directors in other 
schemes, drawing salaries from each ; they obtain 
certain ‘‘ concessions’ from the government; 
among the concessions is the Cherbourg line, to 
be constructed at a present loss; but that line 
subserves the warlike, steam-navigating, and culo~ 
nizing projects of Louis Napoleon. Llere, then,. 
are commercial men, agents for commercial clients, 
closely codperating with the wild schemes of the 
grand adventurer, and if not incurring a certain 
loss to obtain that alliance, yet speculating on the 
success of those schemes for their ultimate return. 
Judging from the facts stated at the meeting, the 
entanglement of this commercial enterprise with 
the government appears to us to be complete. It 
is no wonder, then, that since government credit 
is called in question, railway property begins to 
decline at the rate of 15 per cent. for the first:tum- 
ble. Of course there are sound railway enter- 
prises ; but how is the capitalist, mystified by the 
estes g of directors acting in such alliance, to 
distinguish between the sound and the unsound? 
This railway example may be applied to other 
species of enterprise and of property in France. 

We are not stating an opinion of our.own, we 
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are simply noting facts that appear on the surface ; 
and if we are citing any opinion, it is that practi- 
cally expressed by the moneyed men of Paris and 
London in the quotations at their respective ex- 
changes. A correspondent challenges our fairness, 
because writing with the announcement of the 
Morning Herald of \ast Friday before us, proclaim- 
ing the ‘*Alarming state of the Bourse, continuance 
of the commercial panic,”’ we took note of a decline 
in the value of French stocks, though we had not 
previously noticed corresponding rises. We should 
have noticed any rise that had the political im- 
yrtance which this sudden fall possesses. We 
ave not been unobservant of the progressive 
advance which our correspondent notes in the price 
of the Three per Cent. Rentes. He tells us, that 
‘*on the 24th November, 1851, they stood at 56; 
on the 24th December, three weeks after the coup 
d'état, at 66 ; and under the empire, last week, at 
80.” But what then? Just before the = 
d‘état, Louis Napoleon had been filling Paris wit 
fears, and everybody knew that the republican 
government, though not yet overthrown by arms, 
was practically dead. After the coup d'état it 
was at least determined what sort of government 
there should be ; and under the empire, the devices 
to keep up quotations ure the very subject" in 
‘ question. But we are perhaps attaching undue 
importance to the judgment of a correspondent 
who, with touching naiveté, signs himself‘ A 
Holder of French Railway Shares.”” 
There is no occasion, indeed, to exaggerate the 
blame ascribable to the present government in 
France. A disordered state of finance, and uncer- 
tain state of property, are inherent in the nature 
ofall transitory governments. A practical instance 
of their incapacity to convey a reliable title to 
property is shown in the dispute which has been 
going on between Englishmen and Americans re- 
@pecting the title to the land for the ‘I'ehuantepec 
.transit; a title which has been ceded to Garray 
‘by one government, and to English capitalists by 
another, so that now nobody knows who is the 
real owner. The purchase of property in France 
at the present time may be regarded as the pur- 
chase of a probability, and its market-value will 
depend upon the general impression as to the 
chances of duration for the present régime ; but it 
isa matter of guess. The dealing in such property 
is, for foreigners at least, gambling ; the natives 
cannot help themselves; though, if they have 
judgment, they will trust their capital anywhere 
Sale than in their own country. The very fuct 
that adventurers capable of discreditable dabblings 
jim, the public funds hover around the chief of the 
_ state, is but another incident of revolutionary and 
uaurping governments. The case is not worse 
, than that of any South American government. 
All this is well understood in our own money- 
-market. We doubt whether capitalists are = 
deeply involved in a direct way. Probably it wi 
be found that none of our principal houses are 
under liabilities on account of Paris. If ever they 
nad,any such liabilities they have all backed out 
yin time. Capitalists of a minor le, indeed, 
nay have been unable to extricate themselves from 
vthe dangerous connexion ; and the most legitimate 
. commercial transactions in France are inscrutably 
, icated with the most illegitimate. Thus 
.our own houses having any dealings whatever with 
France, must be prepared for some irregular re- 
sults. The contraction of our bank discounts must 


ebe. regarded in great pars as @ precautionary meas- 
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ure against the consequences of such connexions. 
We believe that the extent is proximately known, 
and that the precaution is sufficient. The finan- 
cial credit of the French government, or of its 
clients in the commercial world, is not likely t 
be enhanced by the fact, that although bankrupt 
in some of its schemes, it is now resorting to new 
projects, such as these warlike extravagances and 
this Transatlantic enterprise in steam navigation. 
It is no doubt inherent in the nature of such a 
government, that on the failure of one project it 
should seek to sustain its influence by resorting to 
others. But the multiplication of new schemes 
only tends to corroborate the practical declaration 
already made in the declining quotations of its 
Bourse. It is a scheming government, already 
beginning to show signs of a break-down, and 
throwing out its hands to grasp some new strong- 
hold, France is a great country, and when she is 
sinking she is likely to clutch those nearest to her 
in a manner very dangerous. Under such circum- 
stances, prudent men will stand as far aloof as 
possible. 





The Parsis ; or, Modern Zerdusthians. A Sketch. 
By George Henry Briggs. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. Bombay: 
Andrew Dunlop. 1852. 


The Parsis, or Parsees, sometimes called the Fire- 
worshippers, are the scattered remnant of that mighty 
nation who, five hundred years before the Christian 
era, had spread their dominion from the Hellespont to 
the Indus. After flourishing for more than a thou- 
sand years, they fell beneath the Mohammedan sword 
at the decisive battle of Navahand, and the Persian 
monarchy was overthrown. Those who would not 
conform to the creed of Mahomet were driven forth as 
fugitives from their native country, and became in 
the course of centuries scattered among the various 
nations of the East, and through the islands of the 
Indian seas. They have preserved, however, their 
customs, their form of worship, and their distinguish- 
ing characteristics. What these are, and wherein 
they differ from those of other races, we have not 
space at present to set forth, but must refer the 
reader to Mr. Briggs’ book, where he will find s 
pleasant and agreeably-written summary of all that 
is known with certainty respecting them, drawn up 
by one who from long personal intimacy with them 
has the best qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken.— Tait. 





Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineau. 
Reprinted from the Daily News. John Chapman, 
Strand. 

Miss Martineau has only complied with a very gen- 
erally felt and expressed desire that her letters from 
Ireland, published in the Daily ews in the autumn, 
should be reprinted. They are reproduced unaltered, 
and give a rapid account of impressions received and 
thoughts excited, from day to day, in the course of a 
journey of above 1,200 miles. We borrowed some- 
thing from these letters while they were in course of 
publication, and every one of them contained passages 
worthy of attention. Miss Martineau, like Mr. Som- 
erville, has long been o successful laborer in the 
cause of free trade, and both now have their reward 
in the complete triumph of the principles they es- 
poused, while the foremost statesmen of the day re- 
jected and repudiated them. Both have used their 

to delineate Ireland, and both are successful. 
The republication of Miss Martineau’s letters as a 
very late description of Ireland, will be universally 
acceptable.— Economist. 
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From the Examiner, 22d Jan. 
THE NEW COURT OF THE TUILERIES. 


Aut the fine people in Paris are in a ferment 
because their emperor has set his heart on marry- 
ing a young Spanish lady, Donna Eugenia Monti- 
jos, and will not let anybody say him nay. We 
really do not see on he should. It is his own 
affair, exclusively. It is for himself, not for any 
one else, he has expcerimentalized and succeeded 
hitherto, and, sensibly enough, he tries it to the 
end. Why should not a young lady with fair 
Irish face and Spanish eyes make him an excellent 
empress, even though her mother’s name was Kirk- 
patrick, and her father's rank no higher than a poor 
Spanish noble! Of course the upstart imperial 
family think it another chance against hem—see 
in it another barring of the gate which shuts them 
out from royal amities and dynastic family parties. 
But what are their miserable vanities to us? And 
why should not Napoleon the Third, who sees 
everything from the Napoleonic point of view, 
argue with some show of reason that, as the uncle 
fell by marrying in a high quarter, the nephew 
“may stand by marrying in a low one? At any 
rate, it is no business of ours. All we have todo, 
knowing nothing but good of the lady, is to wish 
that she had made choice of a better husband. 

But as to the court in which she is about to take 
her place, that is another affair. Already, since 
the empire was proclaimed, sufficient is known of 
the society which has been gathering round it to 
make public comment busy. A court, imperial or 
royal, is a dangerous and a difficult thing to get 
up in such a country as France. Envy of supe- 
riors, or of more than one superior, is a national 
characteristic, and is virulently called forth when 
any given set of people stand up and assume first 
place. Louis Napoleon, ensconced in the Elysée, 
feasting officers, surrounded by guards, riding out 
quietly, or haunting the houses of obscure inti- 
mates, offered little scope for popular criticism or 
social envy. If the malignant told tales, the 
public did not care to listen to them. Provided 
the president made no slip, and kept all quiet, his 
mode of life was hardly to be called important, 
for it in no wise affected the honor or dignity of 
the nation. 

It is now very different. An emperor, surrounded 
hy a court, residing in the royal and transparent 
palace of the Tuileries, so peculiarly built that 
the public can see every movement of its inmates, 
is an object of attention and criticism which the 
president of the Elysée escaped. What manner 
of life is hist Who are his friends, his guests, 
his entourage? How does he act the great part 
he has assumed? Is he majestic and ambitious, 
like Louis the Fourteenth? private and voluptuous, 
like Louis the Fifteenth? domestically virtuous 
and respectable, like Louis Sixteenth and Louis 
Philippe? dominating by high intellect, as well as 
high position, like Napoleon? Are his ministers 
clever? Do they influence him, or does he command 
them? Is the court prodigal, is it honest, is it 
moral? These are questions hourly asked of the 
Court of the Tuileries, and which few saw the 
necessity of putting when they concerned but the 
inmates of the Elysée, 

Instead of taking time, however, and a little 
pains to meet such questions, to sutisfy the curi- 
osity in a manner that should at least not imme- 
diately detract from his jnfluence, the new em- 

peror has undoubtedly assumed his dignity, and 
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entered upon the enjoyment of it, with a reck- 
less frivolity that has injured him even with his 
partisans. Almost his first act was to hansel his 
new court, as it were, by an imperial féte at Com- 
piegne. It was costly, but tasteless ; most ex- 
pensive, yet wearisome; not to mention other 
things said of it, which are better left unsaid. 
The guests were not persons whom any one would 
be proud to have met,and the amusements, to say 
the least of them, were of the most puerile 
description. The fétes of Compiegne, in a word, 
were a complete failure ; and the failure of a féte 
in France, like the failure of a tragedy, recoils 
sensibly upon the reputation of the author. 
At the Tuileries, the balls are brilliant as 
money, jewels, and dress can make them ; the 
champagne unexceptionable and plentiful; and 
the eatables such as our Mansion-house might 
envy. But a list of the guests would be found to 
exclude every man of service, rank, and talent in 
the country—at least one might count the ex- 
ceptions upon five fingers. Nay, people remark 
that the notabilities of the army are even more 
wanting at the Tuileries than the great names of 
any other profession. To see the French army 
represented at the imperial court by no name 
more distinguished than that of Magnan, whose 
rank of marshal in conjunction with his services 
renders him a laughing-stock, betrays a fatal 
weakness in what we must regard as the vital 
point of the imperial system, its military follow- 
ing. The question is also asked whether Magnau 
himself, and the few general officers who show zeal 
for the emperor, are really doing it from any feel- 
ing of attachment, or whether their loyalty has 
not been bought and retained at a price which 
might of itself” be more than purchase for an em- 
ire. 
. A court must command respect by something. 
Versailles was renowned for its antiquity, its wit, 
and the polished manners of its noblesse. The 
Court of St. Cloud under the first Napoleon was 
thronged with military talents and celebrities, 
with acknowledged heroes and embryo sovereigns. 
Few courts of any princes, indeed, but have been 
famed for some enlistment of high intellect among 
their courtiers. But Louis Napoleon, or Napoleon 
the Third, seems to have formed a court on the 
a of excluding all talent, all birth, all 

eroism. The most eminent men in the imperial 
ranks are lawyers. ‘Troplong is a person of 
ability, and so is Baroche; but law was the last 

rofession to which one would have looked for 
illustration of the court of the new emperor. For 
the French public, one is sorry to say, entertains 
small respect for the legal profession, lowered as it 
has been in France. A general or an admiral, of 
real reputation in the service, would be a more 
important adjunct of imperial greatness ; and the 
aspect of the court, without any such addition, 
fairly leads to the supposition that the emperor 
may for the present command the obedience, but 
neither the confidence nor the enthusiastic support, 
of the French army. 

This utter want of character in the military sup-- 
porters of the imperial government has been: 
rendered painfully conspicuous by the rumor 
which recently assailed General St. Arnaud, the 
war minister. The rumor was, that he had played 
largely for the rise in the funds expected on the 
recognition of the great powers, but that the event 
not answering his expectations, the general lost, 
and was in consequence threatened with being, 
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exéculé, 2 phrase which has its synonyme in Lon- 
don, ‘This was only prevented, rumor went on to 
say, by the emperor's paying one half of the 
default, and the agens de change paying the rest. 
Hereupon the entire report was formally contra- 
dicted in the Moniteur, and the probability may 
have been that the thing was exaggerated into 
more importance than it possessed ; but the Mon- 
iteur’s formal contradiction was a sad error of 
judgment, for it thus made all France acquainted 
with a rumor of which the capital alone had been 
fully cognizant. A public denial on the Bourse by 
the agens de change whose names were mentioned, 
would have had ten times the effect in rebutting 
the calumny. 

The French army at present is known to have a 
strong esprit de corps, and a determination to hold 
together, but there are also other and higher sen- 
timents observable in it than those which pre- 
vailed in the time of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
French army generally, we suspect, would be less 
likely at present than at any former time to enter 
heartily into an idle war, a war exacted by per- 
sonal caprice, a war which was not the result of 
necessity. It requires to be captivated by some- 
thing of sentiment, and certainly it does not look 
up to a government where it is represented by 
such officers as Magnan and St. Arnaud. We 
cannot but greatly doubt, therefore, if a war 
undertaken by such ministers, fur the amere pur- 
pose of perpetuating or strengthening their gov- 
ernment, would meet with the hearty support of 
the army at large. Such a war, besides, if carried 
on with spirit and success, would develop reputa- 
tions and powers in themselves incompatible with 
the present arrangement of men and things. 

But be all this as it may, for the present the 
imperial court certainly does not take the aspect 
of a military one. Quite the contrary; the ci- 
vilian courtiers and functionaries far outnumber 
their military brethren, and are more miserably 
servile and dependent. In the several assemblies 
where measures and laws are introduced for dis- 
cussion, such as the council of state and the leg- 
islative body, the general remark is, that every 
one is afraid to speak. There being no public to 
appeal to or get support from, the emperor and his 
ministers are ulone looked to as the source of pro- 
motion or success ; but the emperor and his min- 
isters do not prize intelligent counsel, and will not 
tolerate independent opinions. The consequence 
is that these have disappeared, and that a debate 
in the council of state is nothing more than a string 
of adulatury addresses. No one cares to study, no 
one attempts to think. The result is not very 
serious as yet, since every subject brought forward 
has ulready been discussed under a constitutional 
government, has been thoroughly ventilated under 
a regime of free intelligence. But four years of 
the present mutism would exhaust that experience, 
and leave the state to be supported by nothing 
graver or more competent than the idle and empty 
set of flatterers who now compose the imperial 
court. 

Nationally and traditionally the French hate a 
court—what will that hate be as the present ex- 
perience ripens! What is to become of a court 
without independent nobility, without eminent 
statesmanship, formed on the principle of ex- 
cluding rather than including the eminent men of 
the ariny, of commerce, of wealth, of the profes- 
sions, of letters! What is to become of a court 
noturivusly without honesty, and of which the 
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members avowedly meddle with the Bourse! 
What of a court over which high general character 
and morals are not seen to preside? Such ques- 
tions as these would never have been asked had a 
court not been created. Now they are asked and 
discussed everywhere. It may be judged, then, 
how much the assumption of the imperial dignity 
has added to the popularity and power of the chief 
of the Bonapartes, and in what degree a share in 
the imperial crown may tend to the happiness of 
Donna Eugenia Montijos. 





From the Spectator. 
NAPOLEON AND EUGENIA. 


‘‘ Ir was never supposed that a man so cold and 
calculating as Louis Napoleon would have made a 
love-match,”’ says not only one contemporary, but 
that peculiary babbling fellow, ‘‘ Everybody.” 

Now is it *‘ a love-matech?”’ According to any 
evidence yet advanced, we may set down that judg- 
ment as ‘* not proven,’’—unless Ilenry the Eighth’s 
marriages were ‘‘ love-matches ;’’ and most of us 
would demur to so coarse an abuse of the phrase. 
To some lovers of the Don-Juanesque order, mar- 
riage—meaning their own, not another man’s—is 
an obstacle ; but the more daring do not scruple 
even to take that five-barred gate. And why not? 
Don Juan sees a Donna Anna; she pleases him ; 
there are ‘ three courses open to him,’’—either 
persuasion, or the midnight invasion, or matri- 
mony. It would appear that in this instance the 
persuasive course led to nothing ; which does some- 
times happen. Midnight invasion could hardly 
create a scruple in the deep mind of ‘‘ the Second 
of December ;’’ but it might not be so pleasing as 
a matter of taste—it is not every Don Juan that 
transacts his gallantries in that fashion. Besides, 
Paris having been procured by midnight invasion, 
and having, like the victim of the Don Juan of old, 
had her tongue cut out lest she should talk about 
her wrongs, variety alone might recommend the 
third course, matrimony. If it is a mistake, it 
might be corrected, too, by one who certainly pos- 
sesses, in his own hand, not less power than the 
husband of Josephine or of Anne Boleyn. 

But, assumption the second, is Louis Napoleon 
*cold?’? Every political arithmetician can see that 
he is calculating ; but who can prove the negative ! 
What evidence is there at all, if not rather in the 
opposite direction! ‘True, his uncle was in one sense 
cold, selfishly unfeeling: but there are diversities 
in families ; and his mother, at all events, was not 
supposed to be of Arctic temperament. ‘True, his 
countenance is moveless as a mask; but we all 
know that it is a mask; and we none of us can de- 
fine that which lies behind it. How often does 
even a less impenetrable surface deceive? Who 
could guess the fires of Hecla, save at a time of fla- 
grant activity! And in ordinary society, how 
often does it happen that the outward aspect is a 
misleading riddle? Who conjectured Peel’s Liber- 
alism, or his warmth of feeling '—until now, after 
the discovery, we can look back and discover the 
signs which ought to have been sufficient for ‘* any 
fuol’’ to understand. Who would detect in one of 
the most graceful song-writers of the day—a gen- 
tleman delicate in tongue, manner, and frame, as 
any that could grace a drawing-room—the puissant 
pugilist, who has taught the drayman to discern 
the difference between bigness and ‘‘ blood ?"’ Look 
at that still more illustrious, big, smiling, round- 

















NAPOLEON’S AMERICAN PLANS, 


faced, man, rosy-cheeked and gray-haired—an el- 
derly = ‘only not handsome’’—blandly sur- 
veying all things with an air of pleased quiescence, 
and say if, in him a0 detect the sharpest satirist 
which our tongue has known, the most brilliant 
with the deepest shades, since his uncongenial- 
congenial model Swift ? 
Or, leaving public characters, look at that girl, 
young, slender, frolicsome, playful as a fawn— 
ear her light laugh, and her agile tongue—and 
say if under those soft locks, that will not be kept 
in constraint, there lies deep thought, bitter expe- 
rience, keen insight ; if those lips, soft and fine as 
the delicatest sculpture in flesh— 


Ah! bitter sweet, 
A woman’s mouth, with all its pearls complete— 


can utter harsh truths and master strong formulas ! 
Say if that face, which justifies in every line a 
wide domestic fame for a temper of unmingled 
sweetness, is but a lightsome and lovely mask for 
a vigorous mind, a proud heart, and a strong, in- 
dependent will, that sits above all around it and 
possesses itself entire ! 

Yet such riddles are as common amongst ‘us as 
nuggets in the plains of Victoria. Why then pre- 
sume that we know all behind the mustachioed 
mask surmounted by the imperial crown of France, 
even to the extent of pronouncing what is not 
there ! 

And why be astonished at the choice of Impe- 
rial Napoleon? Is it a sacrifice that he makes? 
He offered to make one when he proposed to accept 
any given princess: Mr. Harris and George the 
Fourth could tell what a sacrifice hat may be. He 
offered to the emperors to be one of themselves, 
and they would not have him. The outlawry of 
such a repulsion has its delightful irresponsibili- 
ties. Even if an empire were in the scale, Mare 
Antony can say that there are things more pre- 
cious than empires. A Spanish blunde, for in- 
stance—* the delicatest bit in all Spain ;”’ for your 
Spanish blonde is no less. With a fascinating 
manner too ; a figure to tempt, not Marc, but Saint 
Antony ; and a smile to lose an empire! 


Give me but what this ribbon bound— 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


But will it lose an empire? Rather, is it not a 
picturesque defiance, challenging the sympathy of 
the world against cruel old Red-tapery, with its 
heartless tyrannies and its suicidal impotencies ! 
Louis Napoleon has succeeded in borrowing for his 
romance of real life the interest it lacked ; his 
grand opera hus now its prima dunna; and the 
great reader, the world, will almost begin to wish 
for a “* happy ending.” 





From the Spectator, 22d Jan. 
NAPOLEON’S AMERICAN PLANS. 


Tue declaration of Louis Napoleon's scribe, M. 
Granier de Cassagnac, that his master is going to 
make new conquests by steam-navigation in Amer- 
ica, is met by the resolution which General Cass 
has moved before the American Senate, protestin 
against any European colonization of America, ont 
by the published correspondence in which the 
American government rejected the tripartite treaty 
for guaranteeing the possession of Cuba to Spain. 
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Mr. Everett has the merit of having set forth very 
clearly the rationale of the grounds on which his 
government, while respecting the territorial rights 
of Spain, will refuse to suffer the acquisition of 
Cuba by any European power ; and in referring to 
the acquisition of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and 
California, the American statesman shows, that 
the opinion which assigns Cuba ultimately to the 
Union, as the key of the Mississippi, is not limited 
to the order of the Lone Star, but it is in fact a 
national opinion. As to the moral grounds, this 
is no place or time to discuss them; but it is to 
be remarked that the position taken up by France 
and England was grossly irrational—an attempt to 
maintain a decayed and sinking power by a paper 
bulwark against the march of transatlantic events. 
Did France instigate that revolutionary conserva- 
tism! We know not; but we know that she is 
disclosing fantastic schemes in that region, that 
she has not those possessions to lose which 
England has, and that the ruling mind of her 
melodramatic adventurous Empire is as irrespon- 
sible as he is crafty and inscrutable. It was a 
false alliance for England; and she is far better 
— about her old hobby, of chasing slavers 
and exposing the hollowness of Spanish treaties— 
idle as that work is, has been, and ever will be while 
it lasts. 

We all remember how Granier de Cassagnae 
wrote the articles menacing Belgium with either a 
war of tariffs or of cannon, pnless the press were 
restricted ; and how, although those articles were 
denied, the high tariff was imposed, followed by 
the law against the press in Belgium, and then 
the return to the old tariff. The same writer has 
written as follows respecting the colonies and 
the projected Transatlantic steam company. 


The present peace of Europe is producing 1 new 
movement analogous to that of the eleventh century, 
when gentlemen of high birth and great courage went 
to make a conquest of principalities in Italy, Sicily, 
Syria, and Greece. ‘The present generation will be- 
hold others founded, if not more illustrious, at least 
more durable, in countries which wait for man in order 
toenrich him. The government of the emperor, being 
aware of this new want of men’s minds, is studying, 
preparing, or attempting one of these great projects, 
which give a new direction to ideas and a new opening 
to interests. In fine, the government examines 
at the present moment various propositions made to 
it for the establishment of three great lines of Trans- 
atlantic navigation—one to Brazil, another to the 
Antilles and the Gulf of Mexico, and the third to New 
York. Whatever may be the plan adopted by the 
government, there can be no doubt that this magnifi- 
cent enterprise will receive a prompt sanction. ‘Thus 
everything concurs to call the attention of France to 
America, to solicit for it the aid of her merchants, 
capitalists, and population, so intelligent and so 
active. It is thus that France will send forth, not a 
band of mere adventurers, but men of labor and of 
prudent speculation. For agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and business, it will be a new field to cultivate, 
and for politics it will be a powerful recipient of all 
the evil arising from the sentiments and false ideas of 
the revolutionary pestilence. 


As a sign of naval activity in France, we note 
that there are now building in the dockyards of 
Toulon, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Cherbourg, 
twenty ships of the line, eight frigates, and fifteen 
ged craft; all to be fitted with screw-propel- 
ers. 
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From the Examiner, 29th Jan. 
THE CONQUEST OF NAPOLEON III. 


Tse French emperor's declaration of love is an 
elaborate and highly varnished version of the 
homely saying, “sour grapes.” The fox had 
jumped in vain at a royal alliance, and now he 
discovers that the highest interests of France re- 
quired his disappointment. ‘‘ The alliance which 
I contract is not in accord with the traditions of 
ancient policy, and therein is its advantage ;” but 
it is notorious that he had sought an alliance 
which would not have had this advantage, and 
that he did not discover the position which truly 
becomes him till the false one had been refused 
him. He says well :— 


When in presence of old Europe one is borne on by 
the force of a new principle to the height of ancient 
dynasties, it is not by giving an ancient character to 
one’s escutcheon (envieillissant son blason), and by 
seeking to introduce oneself at all costs into a family, 
that one is accepted. - It is rather by ever remember- 
ing one’s origin, by preserving one’s own character, 
and by adopting frankly in presence of Europe the 
position of parvenu—a glorious title when one obtains 
it by the free suffrages of a great people. Thus, 
obliged to depart from precedents followed to the 
present day, my marriage became a private affair, 
and there remained only the choice of the person. 


This manly argument should have stood alone 
as all-sufficient. The effect is impaired by the 
previous retrospect, in which the foreign prin- 
cesses raised to the French throne in the last sev- 
enty years are passed in review, and condemned 
as failures, whose unfortunate examples have be- 
gotten a superstitious feeling in the people against 
such alliances. If it be remembered that foreign 
princesses have only mounted the throne to see 
their race dispossessed or proscribed by war o by 
revolution, it is also not forgotten that the amiable 
woman who was an exception to the rule of blood 
was no exception to the common fate of misfor- 
tune, unthroned, unwifed, at the pleasure of her 
imperial master. And the me alludes to the 
marriage to which the amiable Josephine was 
sacrificed as a great event, a pledge for the future, 
and satisfaction to the national pride, the house 
of Austria having solicited the alliance of the 
elected chief of a new empire. In what did it 
prove a pledge for the future! In five years the 
empire was a wreck ; and not for one hour had 
the alliance bound the Emperor Francis to the 
fortunes of the son-in-law, whose ruin he helped 
to hasten without compunction. Then for the 
satisfaction to the national pride, did it require 
this upstart sort of homage after the repeated 
triumphs of its arms, placing the very existence 
of Austria at the conqueror’s mercy, and subject- 
ing her to any terms it was his pleasure to dictate? 
Tt is in vain to ne to gloss one of the most 
impolitic and unworthy passages in the life of 
Napoleon, and the attempt only blurs and disfig- 
ures the new emperor’s statement. With similar 
indiscretion the marriage of the Duke of Orleans 
is characterized as offensive to the amour propre 
of the country, and the prince represented as an 
unsuccessful fortune-hunter, constrained at last to 
accept an alliance of secondary rank, and with the 
Sebesten of difference of religion. Surely 
there should be some fellow-feeling here, and the 
emperor should be prepared to acknowledge that 
the disappointment of the most ambitious matri- 
moniul yiews may be attended with the happiest 
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result ina humbler choice. But the malignant 
temptation to gird at the House of Orleans could 
not be resisted even on this occasion, which called 
for all the amiabilities and generosities, so true is 
it that the injurer never forgives. The omission 
of all this would have been dictated by either good 
feeling or good taste. The topic that follows 
would have taxed the nicest tact—the merits of 
the choice, Imagine an English monarch’s choice 
of a wife brought before Parliament, and recom- 
m das a e sesthetic, economic, and 
politic. And Louis Napoleon has not the conven- 
1ence of ministerial exposition, but has as lover 
to explain to the senate the merits of his choice, 
and to discuss an affair of the heart as an affair of 
state. 

He begins with her birth, then goes to her heart 
and education, which he pronounces French, then 
passes to her nation, in which, being it seems of 
the frugal mind of Mrs. Gilpin, he finds this ad- 
vantage, that she will not have in France a family 
to which it might be necessary to give honors and 
fortune. She is thus recommended as a good bar- 
gain. Surely this consideration of the cheap 
might have been as gracefully spared. 

Je concludes with a confident hope that his 
affianced will revive the virtues of the Empress 
Josephine. The model is somewhat inconsistently 
chosen after the reference to a consideration of 
economy, for the consort of Napoleon was extray- 
agant to a vice, and her warm, affectionate nature 
only made her regime the more disorderly. 

The concluding passage seems to us the climax 
of bad taste :— 


Soon proceeding to Notre Dame, I shall present the 
empress to the people and to the army ; the confidence 
they have in me assures me of their sympathy, and 
you, messieurs, on learning better to appreciate her 
whom I have chosen, you will allow that on this occa- 
sion also I have been inspired by Providence. 


A bride’s presentation at barracks is an idea-not 
the most delicate or dignified. It may be said, 
however, that the army must be the most compe- 
tent critics of Napoleon the Third’s conquest. 
The eagle he gave them is to judge of his dove. 
Were twenty years off his head we might apply 
the lines : 

Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast, 
By wit, by valor, and by wisdom won, 

The first and fairest in a young man’s eyes, 
Is woman’s captive heart. 


But this trophy is hardly the trophy for a middle- 
aged master of legions, and the conquests of the 
other Napoleon were more to the taste of the gentry 
of the sword. 

The intimation to the senators is hardly gra- 
cious, that they will come in time to appreciate 
better than they now do Eugénie Countess of Téba, 
and allow that on this occasion also the emperor had 
been inspired by Providence. Is not the senate 
always ready toallow that? Ifnot, what are they 
good for? Are they not ready at all times to 
accord him divine honors? hy could not his 
Imperial Majesty suppose his senate as 
judges of his bride as the army, to whom he had 
only to present her to be sure of acceptation? But 
who dare to be displeased on such an occasion? 
As King Arthur in Tom Thumb proclaims : 


The man who frowns this day shall lose his head, 
That he may have no head to frown withal. 





And so far as we can learn, there is no reason 





for frowning, and the choice really does the empe- 




















ror more credit than the reasons he assigns for it, 
the countess of Téba being, as we are infurmed, a 
person of pe superior intellect, as well as a very 
pretty and pleasing woman. She is said to be 
somewhat eccentric and wayward, but any sort of 
originality and earnestness are often misunderstood 
and condemned under these terms. 

We cannot, like some of our contemporaries, 
build hopes of a reformation from this union; we 
do not expect the fable of the lion in love to be 
brought to life, and that Louis Napoleon will part 
with his teeth and claws to please his bride ; yet 
there is much importance in this marriage in our 
view, inasmuch as it is the first departure from the 
most servile copy of the actions of Napoleon. In 
this instance, for the first time, the nephew takes 
the uncle’s example for warning, not for imita- 
tion or parody, and corrects one of the cardinal 
errors of his life and policy. The weakness of 
Napoleon was his well see for the brotherhood 
of kings, and his vulgar taste in the court furniture 
of fine names. The dynasties he trampled on and 
humbled he truckled to in turn, his homage fol- 
lowing their abasement to the very dust. He 
conquered only to stoop to those he conquered. 
He treated kings as certain savages treat their 
idols, scourging them, and then falling down to 
worship them. The nephew, in contracting this 
suitable alliance, asserts higher principles of con- 
duct ; and as he has departed from the family 
model in this instance, we may begin to entertain 
the hope, that in other respects in which we have 
apprehended a parallel he will see the wisdom of 
profiting by the lessons of experience, and of 
adopting wiser counsels than those which brought 
his uncle to end his days on the rock of St. 
Helena. 

But, on the other hand, it must be observed that 
the avowal of the parvenu condition 13 pushed to 
a pretension of distinction, not designed or calcu- 
lated to please the legitimate dynasties. There is 
oe in the assertion, and not a little of the spirit 
of affront. There is truth, but flourished as a 
sword to wound. It is intimated to the legiti- 
mate dynasties that despotism is not their exclu- 
sive possession, that it may come from helow as 
well as by descent, and be amongst them, their 
mate, without kin with them, with the might and 
pride of the upstart terre filius, not of long tra- 
ditions and ancestry. Revolutions have hitherto 
served as the bugahoo of the old governments of 
the continent, as illustrating the excesses of ill- 
regulated freedom ; but here they see springing 
from revolution a power as irresponsible and arbi- 
trary as their own, signifying to their people that 
if despotism he good there are other ways of ob- 
taining it than by the accidents of birth, or that a 
King Log having been sent down by Jupiter a 
King Stork may be called in by election. The 
interloper in despotism is not content with thrust- 
ing himself in, but he must shake his elective title 
in the faces of those who claim the right divine. 
There is probably more temper than ~o in 
this, it may be an ebullition of pique at slighted 
advances, but pacific in its tendency it is not. 

We must, then, hold with Touchstone’s course 
of reasoning, that it is good inasmuch as it is a 
departure from the model of Napoleon, or rather 
a reversal, and that it is naught, as it savors of 
offence to the continental powers. And regarding 

the interests of our country, we compound for the 
thing with that set-off, believing that some 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S DECLARATION. 
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Powers is no bad security for peace between us 
and our neighbors. We do not mean that we 
could escape a war if France were to plunge Eu- 
rope into one, but that France, without amity 
with, and the countenance, open or secret, of the 
northern powers, could not rush into a war with 
England. 

The Assemblée Nationale has a very remarkable 
article, controverting the emperor's pretensions to 
the character of a parrenu, and disputing the 
policy and consistency of his avowal. 


A parvenu is, as it appears to us; he who from the 
rank of a simple sub-lieutenant of artillery comes to 
surround his forehead with the imperial band after 
passing over as a conqueror the battle-fields of Italy 
and Egypt. But when it is the illustration of a great 
name and the prestige which that name exercises on 
the imagination of a whole people which have placed 
the crown on the head of a prince, he cannot call him- 
selfa parvenu. What strikes us in the speech which we 
have now under examination is that the traditions of 
old policy, always hitherto followed, even through the 
storms of revolutions, appear to be now abandoned. 
We have also asked ourselves why the chief of the 
state proclaimed that he will not be less strong, since 
he will be more free ; and why he adds that the new 
empress will be the ornament of the throne, as in the 
day of danger she will become one of its most coura- 
geops supports. There are, however, dangers in the 
future! ‘There are, therefore, struggles to foresee, 
since forces are calculated and mention made of 
courageous support. Is the speech of the 22nd of 
January in unison with that of Bordeaux? The 
latter a few months since told Europe *‘ l’empire c'est 
la paix.’? Thespeech of the 22nd of January also 
addresses monarchical Europe in speaking to France, 
and says, ‘* The empire is a new principle, a princi- 
ple contrary to yours ; it is the rupture with all the 
traditions of old policy.’? We know it, but it is the 
first time that this truth has appeared clearly to every 
eye. We, therefore, are not surprised at the serious 
impressions which on this subject have passed through 
people’s minds. 


Too much importance is obviously here assigned 
to a phrase intended to turn a sentence antithetical- 
ly, for the emperor cannot be supposed to have seri- 
ously meant to reckon upon his affianced in a war- 
like capacity. 

As for the rupture with the traditions of the old 

licy adhered to in the storms of revolution, we 

ave to remember that the policy of Napoleon, 

which his nephew now renounces, was a policy 
which kept England armed to the teeth for the 
preservation of her very existence. His desire to 
enter into the brotherhood of kings, and to restore 
the prestige of aristocracy, served materially to 
help him in the combinations he formed against 
this country. May we not then reasonably hope 
for an opposite result from an opposite policy ? 





From the Spectator, 29th Jan. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON’S DECLARATION. 


Tue manifesto of Louis Napoleon on announcing 
his marriage, is not only important as a political 
fact, but also as an elucidation of character; and 
in both respects it assigns to the speaker a more 
recklessly adventurous disposition than he had 
ever yet disclosed to the world. He not only 
accepts the isolated position, but is prepared to 
array himself — all who stand in his way. 
That which reads as so smooth a composition, so 





estrangement between France and the Northern 


adroitly fitted to the actual circumstances of the 
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day, is full, not only of self-will or passion, but of 
old grudges, or threats of revenge. In the sneer 
against attempts to throw over an escutcheon the 
tint of antiquity, he sets*at defiance not only the 
legitimacy which avoids him but all trimming 
olicies. In the ferocious frankness with which 
e confesses that he has been sceking alliances 
with royal houses, and that he has discovered the 
mistake of the first Napoleon in accepting the alli- 
ance which Austria sought, he does more than 
retort the repulses he has had from the old royal- 
ties. ‘The grapes may be sour, but instead of idly 
repining he can really threaten those who refused 
him. In the allusion to the mésalliance of the 
late Duke of Orleans with a Protestant princess of 
minor rank, he satisfies at once the Catholic preju- 
dices of the majority by whom he is supported and 
his own grudge against the last regal house. He 
speaks like one prepared to draw his sword and to 
wield it fearlessly against every power that can be 
brought against him; and not only to do so, but 
to declare his intention with an outspoken defiance 
beforehand, almost courting aggression, His bear- 
ing is that of a man afraid of no power on the face 
of the earth; and the man who 1s without fear is 
one of the most dangerous to be encountered by all 
adversaries who have anything to lose. 
The composition is in his old style, though it is 
a more masterly production than any that we re- 
member to have seen from the same hand. With 
considerable neatness, it brings together a goodly 
show of the recognized truths which are at present 
current as political capital in France. The skilful 
employment of cant in the bold recognition of the 
position of parvenu, will please the vast majority of 
the French people by whom he is supported. The 
pretence that ‘* the suffrages of a great a le’’ are 
** free,’’ is a transparent falsehood, which never- 
theless has its flattery. The allusion to Josephine, 
‘* the nodest and good wife of General Bonaparte,”’ 
conciliates all the prejudices both of people and of 
bourgevisie. In proclaiming his wife as a Catho- 
lic, he conciliates the clergy ; and in * presenting 
her to the people and the army,” he confirms the 
allegiance of the two powers, latent and active, 
which must be his great instruments. Most of 
these allusions embody well-known truths ; but, as 
is customary with the writer, they are truths used 
for the purpose of falsehood. He relies on fact 
against others, to use as fiction for himself. 
It is to be remarked, however, that both the 
ition and the document are drawn from the 
immediate occasion, and are devoid of precedent. 
In this they will have a great part of their charm 
for the French people. ‘They are *‘ a novelty” for 
the season, and the fashion, no doubt, will take for 
the day. But this peculiarity is notable chiefly as 
throwing light upon his character. It has been 
supposed that Louis Napoleon acts uniformly on 
settled and inexorable plans ; the occasion and the 
document refute this old idea. Confessedly, down 
t» yesterday he was seeking an alliance, in the or- 
dinary fashion, with the royal houses ; and if, in 
taking up a totally new course, he shows his inven- 
tion and fertility in resources, he also shows that 
there is no continuity in his plans. We may sup- 
oo that the man who can so suddenly transfer 
iis affections from a princess of legitimacy to a 
beauty of romance—who can at once transfer his 
faith from the established alliance to the naked de- 
vice of udventure—must be a man of shifting coun- 
cils. The affuir of Boulogne was a mad escapade 
after all and was not part of the imperial success. 
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It does not follow that Louis Napoleon is a man 
of unsettled purpose. He is a sportsman riding a 
steeple-chase, who has one object in view, and, 
ae a plan for surmounting the next fence, 

ut he is ready to change his run if the brake prove 
to be impracticable. In this may lie as much chance 
of success as of danger. His attempt to consolidate 
himself as part of the royal system of Europe has 
evidently been a failure ; but the offer to lead the 
French nation in a career of romantic adventure— 
to improvise incidents—to realize an unwritten 
romance of Alexandre Dumas, with the French 
people as So in the drama—is an inven- 
tion which may probably meet with a national 
response; and the denouement may be not less 
conciliatory to the pride of the individual actors in 
that immense vhorus, that vast corps de ballet, 
than it will be dangerous to the royal audience of 
potentates, diplomatists, and “party of Order,” 
who may find their own theatre royal burnt about 
their ears by the feu-de-joie of the grand-finale. 





From the Times, 25th Jan. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


History supplies but few instances of many 
States, politically distinct, yet linked together by 
a perfect community of race, of language, of cus- 
toms, and social institutions. Those few instances, 
however, have been very remarkable. The most 

rominent, if not the only, up to modern times, 
ave been the Greek and the German races, both 
of them under some mysterious law, which made 
a common character itself the stimulus of separa- 
tion and dispersion. Each of these races has 
performed a great part in the economy of civiliza- 
tion, which would not have been so well per- 
formed had their genius tended more to political 
unity, to perfect uniformity of laws, to conquest, 
or any other form of national egotism. Con- 
uerors and statesmen not less able and success- 
ul have endeavored time after time to construct 
out of the copious and splendid materials around 
them a Greek or a German unity, but the grander 
the attempt the more conspicuous the failure ; and 
Greek and German to this day remain the names 
of races, notof States. Both these great instances 
seem likely to be eclipsed by one which bids fair 
to occupy the same prominent place in the history 
of the whole world as the Hellenie race did in 
that lesser world which was limited to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The English language, 
carrying with it no small part of the genius and 
traditions of this country, is the dominant tongue 
of North America, of Australia, and many other 
regions which may one day be the seats of popu- 
lous and powerful States. At present no other 
language and national character present the same 
appearance of diffusion and propagation. Ger- 
mans and French, not to speak of lesser nations, 
are absorbed and assimilated into the great Eng- 
lish staple of the United States. Indeed, the day 
is not fur distant when the language we spea 
will be the chief medium of communication 
throughout the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, 
and the Southern oceans; and wherever the wear 
emigrant seeks to rest the sole of his foot, he will 
find himself compelled to change the language of 
his fathers for that of Queen Victoria and Presi- 
dent Fillmore. Disappointed, then, as we are 
of unity and conquest, we are at least sure of 
seeing our race the most numerous, the most 
diffused, the most powerful in the world, and of 
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exercising an influence far beyond the scope of 
emperors and czars, beyond the reach of cabinets, 
and the organization of armies. Whatever may 
befall the community that peoples these little isles, 
it will be a consolation that wherever we go, 
whether following gain or flying oppression, we 
shall everywhere find our own countrymen, hear 
our language in every port, and everywhere dis- 
cover that we have changed the clime, but not the 
generous freedom, the industry, the literature, the 
worship of our own native land. 

It is the prospect of these expanding and 
strengthening affinities that imparts so much in- 
terest to the mutual hospitalities shown by British 
and American citizens to the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the sister States. We have lately seen 
not only the British minister, but also a distin- 
guished merchant of this metropolis, magnificently 
entertained at more than one city of the United 
States, and it is now grown up into a custom, not 
easy to be broken, that the American minister 
should receive here a like welcome at our own 

rincipal seats of commerce and manufacture. 
ndon, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
other cities, as occasion may offer, afford the 
American minister an opportunity of hearing and 
returning the expressions of that confidence and 
friendship, and that sense of a common interest, 
which are felt by every rational person on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Nor would these festivities 
be so popular, or the speeches then delivered be 
listened to with such interest, were it not for the 
almost business character of these occasions. A 
mere interchange of political sentiment between 
two nations, with little to bind them beyond mutual 
respect and affection, might have a poetical char- 
acter, but would never grow into a custom. It is 
that business character, that evident prospect of 
advantage, that constant reference to commercial 
affairs, which deprives these festivities of a senti- 
mental character, but also gives them a far more 
sensible and enduring significance. In truth, 
these international banquets celebrate not a senti- 
ment, but a fact; not a name, but a substance ; 
not an historical recollection, but a future full of 
promise. Ever since the epoch, so deplorable in 
the eyes of politicians, which violently removed 
the United States from the legal pale of this 
realm, the actual connexion between the mother 
country and her Transatlantic colonies has been 
closer and closer. It has now attained to a puss 
that our Georgian statesmen never dreamt of. ‘The 
relation of England to Scotland or Ireland, of the 
metropolis to the provinces, of towns to coun- 
ties, is not more intimate and beneficial than that 
of the British Isles to the United States. The vast 
and fertile territory there brought under cultivation 
by our kinsmen supplies our increasing population 
here with the materials of labor and the means 
of existence, without which they must have long 


ceased to increase and multiply. We contribute. 


the bone and sinew, without which the planter 
and the colovist would never have had encourage- 
ment to penetrate the interior, to cut down the 
forest, to drain the swamp, and cover half a con- 
tinent, in one brief generation, with a network of 
railways and telegraphic wires. 

It used to be said that if Athens and Lacedzemon 
could but make up their minds to be good friends 
and make a common cause, they would be masters 
of the world. The wealth, the science, the mari- 
time enterprise, and daring ambition of the one, 
assisted hy the population, the territory, the war- 





like spirit, and stern institutions of the other, 
could not fail to carry the whole world before 
them. That was a project hostile to the peace 
and prosperity of mankind, and ministering only 
to national vanity. A far grander object, of more 
easy and more honorable acquisition, lies before 
England and the United States, and all other coun- 
tries owning our origin and speaking our language. 
Let them agree, not in an alliance offensive and 
defensive, but simply never to go to war with one 
another, Let them permit one another to develo 

as Providence seems to suggest, and the Britis 

race will gradually and quietly attain to a pre- 
eminence beyond the reach of mere policy and 
arms. The vast and ever-increasing interchange 
of commodities between the several members of 
this great family, the almost daily communication 
now opened across, not one, but several oceans, 
the perpetual discovery of new means of locomo- 
tion, in which steam itself now bids fair to be sup- 
planted by an equally powerful but cheaper and 
more convenient agency—all promise to unite the 
whole British race throughout the world in one 
social and commercial unity, more mutually bene- 
ficial than any contrivance of politics. Already, 
what does Austria gain from Hungary, France 
from Algeria, Russia from Siberia, or any abso- 
lute monarchy from its abject population, or what 
town from its rural suburbs, that England does 
not derive in a much greater degree from the 
United States, and the United States from Eng- 
land?) What commercial partnership, what indus- 
trious household exhibits so direct an exchange 
of services? All that is wanted is that we should 
recognize this fact, and give it all the assistance 
in our power. We cannot be independent of one 
another. ‘The attempt is more than unsocial ; 
it is suicidal. Could either dispense with the 
labor of the other, .it would immediately lose the 
reward of its own industry. Whether national 
jealousy, or the thirst for warlike enterprise, or 
the grosser appetite of mercantile monopoly at- 
tempt the separation, the result and the crime are 
the same. We are made helps meet for one 
another. Heaven has joined all who speak the 
British language, and what Heaven has joined let 
no mun think to put asunder. 





From the Times, 4th Feb. 
MR. COBDEN’S WAGER. 


Ler orators beware. .There is a race of men 
who are never so happy as when they can take a 
braggart, as they think him, at his word. What 
is poetry to one man is prose to another, to be 
interpreted by the rules of etymology and gram- 
mar. Mr. Cobden has been guilty of a figure of 
speech, and finds himself saddled with a promis- 
sory note of enormous dimensions. Rather un- 
necessarily, we think, he doubts the sincerity of 
those who talk of an invasion ; so, the other day, 
at the meeting of the peace conference, at Man- 
chester, he proposed to apply a pecuniary test to 
the sincerity of a gentleman who prolessed to 
think invasion probable. He was ready, he said, 
to enter into a bond to pay him 10,000/. in the 
event of an invasion, on the other gentleman un- 
dertaking to pay a shilling a week to the Man- 
chester Infirmary till the same date. This was a 
mistake. It was not in Mr. Cobden’s proper vein. 
There was too much of a sporting character about 
it. But wise or unwise, Mr. Cobden offered these 
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odds, and, though the first gentleman named seems 
to have fought shy, Lieutenant-General Brotherton 
has janpol at the offer, and nailed the rash man 
of peace. Cobden acquiesces with a very good 
grace, and takes credit to himself for doing so 
gratuitously, and out of the letter of the contract, 
lie only makes a not very important modification, 
on an alleged ground of delicacy to the feelings 
and honor of the soldier. Should an invasion be 
merely attempted, then, by the original terms of 
the offer, which speak of an actual and so far 
successful invasion, the gallant general would be 
distracted between his duty to keep out the foe 
and a natural desire to touch the 10,000/. So this 
sum is now to be paid in the event of an invasion 
being so much as attempted, and of course before 
the general can have been placed in this painful 
embarrassment between his personal interest and 
his — duty. 

The presumed necessity of this modification 
shows that the bet is an improper one ; strictly 
speaking, more improper on the part of the gen- 
eral than that of Mr. Cobden. The former a man 
with her majesty’s commission, and specially 
bound to do all for the peace and happiness of his 
country, makes a public bet that France will 
attempt to invade England. It is now the gen- 
eral’s interest to provoke France to the attempt, 
if he could be accessible to such a motive, or 
France so easily moved to such an act. This an- 
tagonism of interests should never be created wan- 
tonly. George Selwyn and a friend were looking 
out of the windows of White’s, and saw a man fall 
down in a fit. The former betted 10/. that the 
man would not recover, and his friend accepted 
the bet. While the man’s life and the 10/. 
trembled in the balance, a doctor came up and 
proposed to bleed the sufferer. Selwyn excluimed 
that this was unfair, as it altered the odds. Cob- 
den, of course, is under no temptation to such 
inhumanity ; but he places himself under another 
temptation—viz., that of enduring every insult, 
and conceding every demand, in order to postpone 
the forfeiture of his bond. His friends will smile 
at the idea of his being capable of this baseness. 
Then, why import the love of money into the 

uestion at all? Why not leave it as it stood—a 
simple appeal to patriotism ? 

But is this really a true statement of the odds? 
Fifty-two shillings a-year for life, or any indefinite 
period, may be called 4 | pounds, which makes 
the supposed odds 200 to | against the attempt of 
invasion. Now, we really do not think that this 
ratio represents the several probabilities of Napo- 
leon ILI. abstaining or not abstaining from so 
foolish a design. It is confessedly a personal 

uestion. What will the emperor do, or not do? 

e may have no wish for war. He may see 
clearly that his interest is peace. He may dread 
being superseded by areal Bonaparte. He may 

refer other ways of spending the resources of 

rance. But the less stable his power, the more 
is he liable to be reduced to the last card of war, 
declared, perhaps, by the act of invasion. We all 
see how the French allow themselves to be tempted 
on from one excitement to another, and how nec- 
essary continual novelty is to their existence. 
We see how entirely all other considerations are 
merged in the stimulus of an agreeable or disa- 
greeable surprise. Were a war proclaimed, and 
an invasion attempted, the French, if ever so dis- 
satisfied before with their King Log, would, at all 
events, wait for the result, and give him a longer 
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lease of power. There are legitimists who aver 
that Charles X. might have died King of France 
had he found an occasion for war with this coun- 
try. There are Orleanists who aver the same of 
Louis Philippe. There are Bonapartists who hold 
that war is the normal relation of the two coun- 
tries, and Napoleon’s only real tenure of power. 
So absurd an idea may have little influence in 

ace and in safety ; but when Napoleon III. feels 

is throne begin to totter he may then remember 
the spell which so many false prophets have as- 
sured him is the secret of empire. Now, we ask, 
is it 200 to 1 that he will never, under any cir- 
cumstances, feel this necessity, and bow to it? 
We will not give our own estimate of the odds, 
nor is it necessary. If the chances are only 10 tu 
1, or 20 to 1, that a suspicious neighbor will not 
attempt a burglarious invasion of one’s premises 
the first time that the condition of his own affiirs, 
the darkness of the night, and the state of the 
domestic defences conspire in favor of the scheme, 
that comparative security will be held as little 
better than insecurity, and we shall look to our 
bolts and bars and our firearms as much as if we 
had certain information of an attack this very 
night. Yet 10 tol is, at least, much nearer the 
truth than 200 to 1. Of course, we must respect 
Mr. Cobden’s confidence and sincerity. We are, 
however, most of us running very much the same 
risk, In case of an invasion all holders of funds 
and other stocks would suffer a great depreciation 
of their property. Yet we sit still, only ‘* praying 
and keeping our powder dry.’’ The truth is, we 
do nut so much calculate the chances as shut our 
eyes to the possible calamity ; and that, probably, 
is the true account of the feeling under which Mr. 
Cobden has offered these wild odds against the 
attempt of invasion. 





From the N. Y. Times. 
SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Tue acquisition of Cuba was first urged upon 
the attention of the country by public men who 
were known to be identified with the South and 
its institutions. Of late there has sprung up in 
that section of the Union a warm and well-organ- 
ized opposition to the project ; and, at about the 
same time, we find it commending itself to the 
favor of the ‘‘ Free Democrats”’ in Congress, so far 
as we have any indications from them upon the 
subject. This singular reversal of opinion gives 
rise to one or two interrogatories, the answers to 
which, if we mistake not, involve some facts not 
generally known to the American people, and 
of more than ordinary interest at the present 
juncture. 

African slavery is eminently an institution of 
Cuba. The whites compose but a small propor 
tion of her population; and her labor is per- 
formed exclusively by slaves. [ler sugar-fields, 
which yield the wealth of her freemen, are cul- 
tivated by slave labor alone ; and if the island is 
desirable at all for its productions, these produc- 
tions must, for a long time to come, be the fruit 
of the black man’s toil. How happens it then that 
men, who, @ year or two since, rallied under the 
motto of ‘* no more acquisition of slave territory,” 
—and who still declare their determination to 
resist the increase of slave power generaily—are 
now in favor of the acquisition of the Sugar 
Island? There is less inconsistency in these ap- 
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at contradictions than might be supposed at 
rst glance. 

The African slave trade, held by the whole 
civilized world to be piracy, and deserving the 
same punishment that is accorded to the banditti of 
the seas, continues to be carried on with Cuba, 
under the very eyes and by the connivance of the 
Spanish authorities there. Annex this island, ex- 
tend over it the laws of the United States, with 
its power to sustain them, and the infamous 
traffic must cease forthwith. It is this hope which 
renders Cuban annexation desirable to many oppo- 
nents of slavery ; and it is one in which our en- 
tire people will heartily sympathize. 

But slavery in Cuba is quite a different institu- 
tion from that which exists in our southern states. 
Spanish law, so oppressive in many respects 
towards free subjects, seems to have been espec- 
ially regardful of the rights of the slave popula- 
tion, as will fully appear from the statement of a 
few of its provisions. In Cuba the slave has 
always the liberty of changing his master, or 
purchasing his freedom ; while with us his sale 
or his emancipation is altogether within the con- 
trol of the master. There the freedom of the 
slave child nay be always secured by the payment 
to the master of $25 on the day of christening. 
If the master neglects this ceremony until the 
slave becomes of age, still the rule holds good :— 
he is compelled oo tow to part with his property 
upon its christening, on the payment of the sum 
named. 

Ifa slave, by good fortune in a government lot- 
tery, or by industry and prudence, is able to amass 
one hundred dollars of his own, he has the right to 
demand of his mwnaster to state the price for which 
he shall be allowed his freedom. The usual price 
of an able-bodied man is about $500. If the 
master refuses to set a price, or charges a sum 
which the slave considers exorbitant, he cites the 
muster before the Sindico Procurador General, who 
estimates the value of the man and declares the 
= for which he shall be permitted to purchase 
niz liberty. In all such cases, the Sindico is quite 
sure to name a price less than would be generally 
conceded a fair one ; and, consequently, the matter 
is generally agreed upon between the master and 
slave without reference to the magistrate. The 
price once fixed can never be increased. If the 
slave is valued at $500, and pays his master $100, 
he is then said to be cuartado for $400, and has 
the right to select his own employment and em- 
ployer anywhere within his district, paying four 
fifths of his earnings to his master—the latter pro- 
viding him with all the necessaries of life. If he 
pays $200 or $300 on his price, his master collects 
three fifths or two fifths of his earnings, the slave 
having the remaining two fifths or three fifths to 
himself to devote to the completion of his emancipa- 
tiun. 

The government lotteries to which we have made 
incidental allusion are largely patronized by the 
blacks. They are conducted in perfect good faith ; 
and the tickets are very low—the grand object 
being to give the slaves opportunity to purchase 
freedom. By this means a negro often obtains 
the means to purchase himself at once, much to 
the joy of his fellow-servants—all of whom have an 
occasional holiday to attend in person the drawing 
of the lotteries. The slave who has in hand what 
he supposes to be a fair price for his liberty goes 
to his master, offers it to him, and becomes on 
the instant. If any difference arises as to terms, 
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reference is had at once to the Sindico, who, as in 
the former case, fixes the price—and from whose 
decision there is no appeal. 

So, also, if a slave considers himself overworked 
or in any other manner liarshly treated by his 
owner, he has never-failing redress, He goes to 
the Sindico, makes oath to the facts, and receives 
a certificate fixing his value, and giving him three 
days in which to find a new master who suits him 
better and is willing to pay the price. This 
provision of law operates well on both master and 
slave. The former, fully aware that the Sindico 
will put a low price on the slave if discontented, is 
led to treat him well; and the slave is spurred to 
industry and made tractable and well-behaved 
from the consideration that if he is not so, he will 
be looked upon as a worthless creature, and will be 
unable to fae masters should he desire it, be- 
cause none would be willing to purchase him. 

These are some of the laws and customs which 

atly modify the practicul character of slavery 
in Cuba. They tend to curtail the power of the 
masters, and to facilitate emancipation. And as 
Cuba, if annexed, would unquestionably retain the 
right of local legislation, these laws would remain 
substantially unchanged. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that those at the South, whose views of 
national policy are governed entirely by its bear- 
ing upon slavery, should be unwilling to have a 
state added to the Union in which the institution 
exists in so modified a form ;—while the op 
nents of slavery may very well favor its accession 
on account of the influence it would be likely to 
exert upon the condition of the slaves im the other 
Southern States. It is known, also, that many of 
the influential planters of Cuba are in favor of 
gradual emancipation : ‘* Freedom to every child 
born of slave parents after a given date, and total 
emancipation to all who survive twenty-five years,” 
was the spirit of a toast given a year or two since 
ata dinner of wealthy planters in Havana; and 
such is believed, by many who are well-informed, 
to be the view of a Jarge portion of those Cubans 
in whose hands at some day will rest the destiny 
of slavery in their native isle. In these facts and 
opinions may be found a rational explanation of 
the change of position in regard to Cuba, which 
has taken place within the past year, between the 
North and South, 





THE CUBAN TREATY. 


Nearty all the London journals contain lauda- 
tory articles respecting the course pursued by the 
United States government in relation to the Cuban 
treaty as proposed by Lord Malmesbury and M. 
de Turgot. The Times srys :— 


To ask the United States never to buy, never re- 
ceive, never accept this island, is simply folly. All 
we can do, or expect, or hope, is that their govern- 
ment will not abandon those great landmarks of pub- 
lic law arising out of the immutable principles ef 
morality and justice, or disregard the lighter but use- 
ful rules of international equity, to acquire even such 
a prize. All foes of slavery in America, too, will 
hope that Cuba may not be annexed. Mr. Fillmore 
and Mr. Everett have not lost sight of the laws of 
nations in this case. It remains to be seen whether 
Gen. Pierce and his cabinet will follow their excellent 
and admirable example. 


The Inquirer says :— 


Mr. Everett used his opportunity to the uttermost. 
He was clearly in the right. Looking merely to the 
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treaty as proposed to him, he was perfectly entitled 
to say very little about the piratical expeditions, and 
argue the question on general principles, whether 
America ought for all time, and under all circum- 
stances, to be debarred from holding Cuba, and 
whether the precious equivalent offered by France and 
England was worth her having. His letter to M. de 
Sartiges is not in the style which we are accustomed 
to hear diplomatic personages use in Europe. Elo- 
quent, argumentative, and historical it is ; sometimes 
running into disquisition ; always open, like every- 
thing American, to the charge of being turgid. But 
the quality which makes it striking in our eyes is the 
distinctness, the frankness, and the boldness with 
which it asserts American claims, enunciates the rules 
of American policy, and vindicates American prin- 
ciples. After a striking résume of the progress of the 
power of the United States, the gradual elimination 
of the French and Spanish rule from the American 
continent, and the annexation of Texas (of which Mr. 
Everett’s opinion is that ‘* there never was an exten- 
sion of territory more naturally or justifiably made’’), 
the writer continues. 

No doubt this is all admirably reasoned. But why 
was occasion given to Mr. Everett to read us such a 
lecture? The Executive of the States had already 
given assurances of its determination to put down 
every unauthorized attack upon Cuba. Could it be 
supposed for an instant that the President would fall 
into Lord Malmesbury’s trap, and concede more than 
we had the least right to claim, in order to give the 
semblance of a guarantee for the fulfilment of his pre- 
vious assurances? By no means ; and the proud re- 
public, secure in her isolation and her power, is not 
slow to let the whole world see the position which she 
is disposed to take. Lord Malmesbury cannot main- 
tain international law by such means. The question 
for him to consider was, how far England was bound 
to compel the United States to fulfil their President’s 
assurances with regard to Cuba, in the event of their 
showing an opposite disposition. Mr. Everett’s lan- 
guage on this head is quite satisfactory, and we sin- 
cerely hope that no such question as that alluded to 
may ever come practically before an English cabinet. 
We think it right, however, to draw attention to the 
various transactions in which Lord Malmesbury has 
heen concerned as they come to light, that when he is 
again a candidate for power the character of his past 
performances may be duly estimated ; and we think 
it no unfitting occasion, at the same time, to call at- 
tention to the latest achievement of the great ‘‘ mys- 
tery’’ of diplomacy. 


APSLEY 





From Punch. 


APSLEY HOUSE. 


Tue iron gates set wide, let in the human tide 
Of gentle and of simple, of wealthy and of poor, 
That in numbers ever swelling it may flood the hero’s 
dwelling ; 
See, it stands not in the court, and it stops not at 
the door. 
Pass along ! 


It stays not in the hall to look around the wall, 
At the range of busts all standing in a still and 
stately ring ; 
On—on the tide keeps flowing, nor pauses in its going 
For soldier or for statesman, for Kaiser or for King. 
Pass along. 


Up the staircase let it flow, past that marble bulk be- 

A sans cenit huger in that twilight dim and 

Who a... doth stand, globe and victory in 

Tis i of all, the conquered but of one ! 
Pass along ! 








HOUSE. 


Through chambers gay and bright, with costly pic- 
tures dight, 
Where Landseer’s strong beast-tamer his fierce 
creatures doth subdue, 
Where Wilkie’s veterans listen, with eyes that glow 
and glisten, 
To the record of his battle—the Gazette of Water- 
loo. 
Pass along ! 


From saloon unto saloon let the tide sweep onward 


soon, 
Till suddenly it slackens in a long and narrow hall, 
Where Murillo’s bright brown faces, and Velasquez’ 
knightly graces, 
And Titian’s golden sunlights, are glowing.on the 
wall— 
Pass along ! 


Yet pause awhile—for here he welcomed year by year 
The companions of his triumph, the men of Water- 


100 
Mark, curious, the space where his chair they used to 
place : 
Enough ! it is enough—we have seen it, and swept 
through— 
Pass along ! 


Through curious treasure-rooms, where are gathered 
great heir-looms, 
The trophies of his triumphs, rich gifts of price un- 
told, 
In their cases locked and guarded ; so great deeds 
shonld be rewarded— 
But why dwell on gauds and jewels—on malachite 


and gold? 
Pass along !— 
What means the sudden hush that has checked the 
hasty rush 


Of the crowd that still pressed onwards, in this 
chamber low and bare? 
To what poor place have we come in this vast and 
stately home ? 
What ’s that table, and that deal box standing there? 
Pass along !— 


No, linger long, and learn how, Spartan-like and 


stern, 
He wrote at that poor table and sat in that mean 
chair ; - 
How, with secretary near, in close toil and severe 
He labored,nor his body nor his mind for age 
would spare. 
Pause awhile ! 


°T was on the unpolished face of that rough-hewn old 
deal case 
He wrote from all his fields how the fight had 
chanced to fare, 
From Oporto’s triumph through to the day of Water- 


00 
It was with him, and his records of battle still did 
bear. 
Pause awhile ! 


In this room, where none have passed since its master 
left it last— 
Nought touched ; the book he laid aside to take it 
up again 
See the letters of the day after reading laid away-— 
His open inkstand, and the ink scarce dry within 
his pen. 
Pass along ! 


To where he slept his sleep—not in downy cushions 


ee 
Such his bed as soldier’s bed should be, uncur- 
tained, hard and plain ; 
Solemn and still we gaze, till the fancy seems to raise, 
*Midst these relics of his life, the old warrior up 
again ! 
Pass along ! 
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From the Spectator. | that possess land find themselves liable tc some 
AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS. disturbance in the working of that land; and 
mining associations have great difficulty in holding 
Avstratia is steadier in the development of her | together, if at all. ‘Thus, the great trade of gold- 
resources than we who observe her are in our opin- | digging is left almost entirely in the hands of the 
ion. Mankind will never get over the propensity “individual working-men, who are turning out gold 
to hasten to conclusions ; and within the short | at the rate of 20,000,0007. a year ; a rate still in- 
eriod since the riches of Australia were fully ;creasing. Thus the great staple remains in the 
cok we have hazarded conclusions various, | hands of a class not unlike our railway-navigators ; 
and even repeated, in spite of experience as to ‘recruited, however, by numbers of the middle 
their fallacy. Some months since, there was a cry ‘class, who, under the operation of great prizes, 
that the number of emigrants congregated on the find that they are not unable to dig, while they 
barren gold-fields would be sure to induce starva- | have no occasion to beg. We have already noticed 
tion for themselves and for their fellow-colonists. |the grand social effect, in the importanee which 
Although the number was subsequently increased, | this anomaly has given to the working man ; who 
the threatened starvation has not ensued ; and yet | is now, to a great extent, at the top of the’ tree in 
the report has been revived lately, still with the | Australia. But it has had some other consequen- 
same sequel—greater numbers and no starvation. | ces. 
On the contrary, the last accounts show a state| The commercial operations of capital practi- 
of the provision-market far from alarming. At cally excluded from extensive operations on the 
Meroo Creek, in New South Wales, flour, it is true, | gold-field have been necessarily turned to the more 
was selling at 45s. per 100 pounds ; but other ordinary operations of trade; and_ therefore, by 
articles of consumption were not in proportion ; this anomaly, the happiest direction has. been 
maize, for example, was only 12s. 6d. per bushel ; | given to the action of capital. The gold-produc- 
tea, 1s. 9d. per pound, and sugar 44d. per pound ; | tion shifts excellently for itself; but capital has 
so that the cupboard would not entail much great- | been thrown with additional energy into collateral 
er cost at Meroo Creek than it would in London. | processes of stimulating the agricultural and the 
In Melbourne, the price of flour, which was not | ancillary trades of Australia. Such an arrange- 
long since, if we remember rightly, 45/. a ton, is | ment would scarcely have been contemplated, and 
now quoted at 40/.; not very greatly differing | could not have been effected by the clearest dictate 
from the price at Meroo. : jof prudence ; but it is an accident of the most fe- 
It was said, four or five months back, that the i licitous kind. 
emigration had been overdone—that the labor | Although there are the utmost inequalities in 
mae. would be overstocked ; the state of wages |the returns of digging—some, though not very 
has refuted that fallacy in ordinary commerce, | many, undergoing Tagociotnned, while a com- 
and the state of gold-produce has refuted it for | paratively larger number seize magnificent wind- 
the diggings. But it has been said within the |falls—yet by far the greatest hulk of the gold- 
week, that now the diggins are glutted—that | digging population attain to a certain level of 
there are too many hands upon the soil, and that ! results ; 1t is computed not only as an average, 
some disaster would ensue unless some new dig- | but as an approximation to the most general fact, 
gins were found ; and accordingly the last reports | that one man can dig up and clear about an ounce 
announce the ‘‘ discovery” of five new diggins. |a week, and can live upon abont half an ounce a 
It is a discovery to those who only see before their | week. ‘Thus, by the very vigor with which the 
nose ; hut science had already scanned the char-/ problem has been worked practically, the great 
acteristics of the land between Melbourne and Sid- | majority of the working classes in Australia know 
ney, and had predicted that that range at least, | what probably a working man can make at the 
if not a much larger range, will prove to be au- |gold-fields, and they find that it is not a result at 
riferous. The empirical digger sets forth with | all of a fabulous kind—only about double what a 
his spade, and, unconscious of the larger span of | dresser could earn in the factories of Lancashire 
science, ‘* discovers”’ the details of that general|some twelve years ago. The working mind in 
truth. Australia, therefore, is the better prepared to 
Again, we have once or twice had. much more | meet those enhanced offers of the capitalist that 
-— apprehensions that the wool crop would | have induced a sufficient number in no inconsid- 
ail; but the very panic tended to work its own jerable portion of the country to remain for a 
eure, by inciting the strenuous endeavors of the | season at the work of agriculture and wool-shear- 
Yorkshire people in this country, and of the gov-|ing. The Australian problem is working itself 
ernment under their urgency, to send out more | out, in spite of its cntiennen and rapidity, with 
labor. That, and some concurrent circumstances, | a beautiful degree of regularity. 
have helped to keep up such a supply of labor,| The apprehensions that have heen entertained 
that the wool crop, which was in process of shear- | respecting the disturbance of prices by the unpre- 
ing when the last detailed accounts came away, | cedented augmentation of gold in our circulating 
was going on well, with every prospect of its) medium may evidently be classed with those a 
being accomplished in New South Wales and/|prehensions that have already received their 
South Australia ; Melbourne still exhibiting the | refutation from experience. We have already ob- 
maximum of disorder. served the general tendency of this abundance to 
The state of industry in Australia exhibits one | produce its own counterbalancing. So long as 
characteristic, quite peculiar to that anomalous | food is produced in proportion, ot raw material, 
land. Although there is abundance of capital | which we are drawing in .such a fine scale from 
anxious to compete for the possession of those | America—so long as our own manufacturing con- 
rich fields, standing around and awaiting the op- | tinues—so long as emigration, coupled with those 
portunity of establishing its position, yet it is prac- | other causes, keeps up the value of labor in this 
tically excluded, at present, from the primary oc- | country—the influx of old will merely operate as 
cupation of gold-digging ; even commercial bodies | an extended means off expanding the exchanges 
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of industrial life. The actual state of affairs is, that 
every living man in this country has a larger pro- 
portion of food, clothing, and cash to his own share, 
than he had before ; the nominal rise of ‘ price’’ 
is very little more than the index of that general 
enhancement. If we are richer, we do not think 
so much of every individual sovereign that enters 
or leaves our pockets ; but, however our comfort 
improves, there is no sign as yet that sovereigns 
are aenentts a drug in the market utterly con- 
temptible. Prices cun always take care of them- 
selves, while the staples of produce are flourishing 
in due proportion to each other and to population. 





From Tait’s Magazine 


Love in the Moon, a Poem; with some Remarks on 
that Luminary. By Patrick Scort, author of 
** Lelio.” London: Taylor, Walton, and Ma- 
berly. 1853. 


Mr. Scort has avivid and glowing imagination, 
a fluency of versification, fine descriptive powers, 
and a genial humor—of each and all of which the 

esent poem affords sufficient evidence. The 
overs in this lunar romance are Lunari and 
Argeatine, whose lot is cast on that hemisphere 
of the moon which is never turned towards the 
earth, of whose existence they are consequently 
ignorant. Their several families, like the Shak- 
sperian Capulets and Montagues, are at deadly 
feud together, and the prospects of the young 
couple are anything but flattering. Lunari, in his 
perplexity, has recourse to a celebrated wizard, 
who, in answer to his invocation, utters the fol- 
lowing oracular prophecy :— 


Whene’er upon the open skies 

A living globe of fire, in size 

Than planet, star, or sun more vast, 
Shall still and motionless be seen, 

Then shall these ancient feuds be past, 
And thou shalt wed thy Argentine. 


And he directs him to the summit of a certain 
high mountain as the only place whence he may 
hope to discover the celestial phenomenon. Lunari, 
with a great deal of difficulty, persuades the rival 
houses to accompany him in the search. They set 
out together at length, though with no great 
cordiality—for, in his secret heart, 


Each took a vow—’t was sure to bind— 
That if he failed this sign to find, 

He never would again be crossed, 

But make up for the time he ’d lost 

In this absurdly good endeavor, 

And hate his neighbor more than ever. 


They form a singular travelling-caravan, and, 
from the peculiarity of their lunar constitutions, 
are compared to mesmerized beings among us—a 
comparison which gives the author occasion to 
suggest— 


How bright the era which would rise 
With true millennial smile 

On Britain, should Fate mesmerize 
The universal isle ! 

How blest to find in life, that when 
One power were tired or dead, 

Its brother sense would kindly then 
Do duty in its stead ! 








LOVE IN THE MOON.—SMOKING IN PERSIA. 


No poor-rates need we then advance 

To keep our paupers well— 
Fed cheaply with an easy glance, 

And drunken with a smell. 
None would be deaf when all might hear 
With open mouth in place of ear ; 
While on the blind new light by dint 

Of this new power would shine ; 
They ’d sit upon the smallest print 

And read it with the spine ! 


The party accomplish their long journey safely 
under the guidance of the young lover, who leads 
them into a cavern on the mountuin’s top, and, by 
the utterance of a single talismanic word, throws 
open the rocky portal that bars their view of the 
sky beyond. In an instant, before their eyes— 


Like a sun of mightier birth 
Glittered the majestic Eanra. 
Around its orb the constellations passed 
Like subject worlds with reverential pace 
Treading the empyreal height, 
Where calm, and motionless, and vast 
It sat, like the Divinity of Space, 
Upon the throne of Night. 


The unlooked-for vision banishes the ‘‘ ancient 
hatreds” of the rival houses—their offspring, the 
happy lovers, are united in marriage, and a most 
glorious bridal-feast is held in honor of the occa- 
sion. 


And from that time to this, whene’er 
A marriage in the Moon takes place, 

Joined soul to soul, the grateful pair, 
To give the ritual of their race 

A more than ceremonial worth, 

-Look up to heaven and bless the Earth. 





SMOKING In Prussta.—If there be one part of the 
continent more than another where the tourist blesses 
the introduction of railways, it is assuredly the inter- 
minable sandy plain in the midst of which it pleased 
the insane fancy of the great Frederick to establish 
his Prussian metropolis. But, like everything mun- 
dane, railway-travelling in Germany has its disadvan- 
tages ; for, to those who, like myself, are abomina- 
tors of smoking, a journey in a German Gesellschaft 
railway-carriage is positive misery. It must be that 
Germans endeavor to stifle their political cares and 
sorrows in the fumes of tobacco-smoke, for, assuredly, 
if all were well with them, they would not smoke so 
incessantly. The practice has become well-nigh uni- 
versal ; and I fully expect to find the women smoking 
when I next visit Germany. Now, they stoutly main- 
tain that a man is not a man unless he smokes ; and 
a lover would have but a poor chance of success if his 
sighs were not perfumed by tobacco-smoke. The 
modern German smokes from morning till night, ay, 
and sometimes through the night-hours, too, as I 
know to my cost ; for on one occasion lately, when 
my bed was placed against a door which communi- 
cated with the adjoining room in the hotel at which I 
was staying in Berlin, a stream of smoke came through 
the keyhole almost uninterruptedly during the night. 
No place is safe from the pollution. In the bedrooms 
you will find pieces of sandpaper attached to the walls, 
with notices requesting smokers to rub their matches 
on the sandpaper, and not on the walls, which re- 
quest, however, is little heeded ; and in the railway- 
carriages you will see, and be considerably incon- 
venienced by, tin boxes fastened to the sides, bearing 
the words, Zu Abfall von Cigarren.—Literary 
Gazette. 








